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Introduction 


Afghanistan, a landlocked country of some twelve million inhabitants, 
links the Middle East to the body of Asia. In the west, Afghanistan 
borders on Iran, in the north it has a long frontier along the line of the 
Oxus River with the southern provinces of the Soviet Union: 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan, and in the south and 
east it confronts West Pakistan, the most famous route from one to 
another being through the Khyber Pass. In the far north-east, 
Afghanistan shares frontiers with Chinese Turkestan and Kashmir. 


Although in modern times Afghanistan has had the reputation for 
being an isolated and remote country, it has never been able to 
escape the implications of its central position between the Middle East, 
the Indian sub-continent, Central Asia and the Far East. Arnold 
Toynbee has described Afghanistan as a typical ‘roundabout’ civiliza- 
tion, that is a region on which trade routes and national interests 
naturally converge and diverge. These varying influences may be seen in 
the racially mixed ingredients of Afghanistan’s population: Persian- 
speaking peoples of Iranian stock, Tadjiks, the Pakhtuns or Pathans, 
Uzbeksand Hazaras, of Turkish and Mongolian ancestry, and the Kafirs, 
who have been romantically identified as the descendants of Alexander 
the Great, but may have their origins as far back as the Aryan invasion. 

The position of Afghanistan has given an interrupted and turbulent 
character to the country’s history and a cosmopolitan character to its 
art. From the earliest times, the fortunes of the country have been 
affected by its juxtaposition to Persia. Even in the time of Cyrus the 
Great, in the sixth century B.c., large parts of Afghanistan formed parts 
of the Achaemenid empire of Iran: at times, as during the reign of 
Mahmud of Ghazni (A.D. 971-1030), Iran has been an Afghan pro- 
vince; active hostilities with this western neighbour continued as late 
as the nineteenth century. From the northern boundary came the 
Scythian and Turkish invaders who so profoundly changed the 
destinies of Afghanistan and India in the early centuries of our era 
(first century B.c. to seventh century A.D.). Afghanistan’s neighbour on 
the south has been India, more lately Pakistan, and throughout her 
long history, the southern part of Afghanistan has been identified with 
cultural and political changes in the Indian sub-continent. 

The territory which we describe by the modern term Afghanistan 


has never enjoyed a period of tranquillity long enough to permit the 
development of anything approximating a national art, nor has 
there ever been the homogeneity of races essential to such a develop- 
ment. In every period of history, the art of the country has been that 
imported by foreign conquerors: the successors of Alexander, estab- 
lished in Bactria, introduced a Hellenistic art which, up to the present 
moment, is known through their magnificent coins and the Greek city 
of Ay Khanum; the Kushans, masters of Afghanistan in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, sponsored an art partly Roman, partly 
Indian in character; and, much later in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, the ruling Ghaznavid dynasty imported every form of art 
from Iran. 

Afghanistan has been a highway for hordes of migrant peoples and 
conquerors, a centre of empires, and a centre for the reception and 
diffusion of religions and artistic forms all over Asia. Many of these 
conquerors traversed Afghanistan en route to India, including the 
Aryans, the ancestors of the later Hindu civilization. The early 
destinies of Afghanistan saw the country as a satrapy of Achaemenid 
Iran (538-331 B.c.), as part of the Seleucid empire (331-200 B.c.), as 
the centre of the Kushan dominions extending from the Oxus to the 
Jumna (first century B.c. to third-century A.p.), an area later to be 
included in the Ghaznavid empire of Mahmud. The development of 
culture has often been interrupted and, in some ways, permanently 
aborted by a number of destructive and bloodthirsty invaders — first 
by the White Huns who in the fifth century destroyed the Buddhist 
civilization of Gandhara; even more catastrophic was the unsur- 
passed policy of wholesale massacre and ruin practised by Genghis 
Khan and the Mongols in the thirteenth century. This was a disaster 
from which the people and the fertility of the land have never entirely 
recovered. In the sixteenth century the Uzbeks, a Turkish tribe from 
western Siberia, installed themselves in the regions north of the Hindu 
Kush, driving before them the Timurids, who were to become the 
founders of the Moghul empire in India, and presently made themselves 
masters of Afghanistan. 

The emergence of Afghanistan as an independent kingdom dates 
only from the foundation of the present national dynasty with the 
election of the soldier Ahmad Khan as Emir in 1747. From this 
moment Afghanistan, which for so long had been a loose hegemony of 
tribes almost continuously dominated by foreign conquerors, became a 
nation in the modern sense of the word. In this modern period the role of 
roundabout has been enacted in a different way as Afghanistan has be- 
come the centre of a political struggle for influence by foreign powers. 
The various punitive expeditions undertaken by the British rulers of 
India in the nineteenth century were parts of a game of super Politik 





that marked the beginning of the clash of ambitions of the Western 
powers and Russia for control of this vital region. 

To the eighteenth-century connoisseurs of the sublime and the pic- 
turesque in their cultivation of a taste for nature in her wild, irregular 
and stupendous moods Afghanistan would have presented an un- 
dreamed-of vision of splendour. Even today this tract of ground in the 
very heart of the Asiatic continent presents the most wild and impres- 
sive scenery in the world. ‘The modern visitor, long after his departure, 
will always recall a succession of awesome views. It is hard to forget 
the scorching desert of stones between the Khyber Pass and Dacca, the 
jewelled oasis of Nimla, or the fearsome defiles of the Jagdalik Pass, 
scenery sometimes frightening and foreboding, sometimes idyllic. As a 
background, the returned traveller will always have in his vision the 
snow-crowned summits of the great mountain ranges that divide the 
land. He may recall the desert through which the blue Helmund River 
winds near the ruins of the once great capital of Ghazni. In other re- 
collections he will see the green of wheat and poplar against the ash- 
coloured cliff at Bamiyan or the sapphire lake at Band-i-Amir, set in a 
ring of natural crenellations. He remembers the defiles of the Ghor- 
band that forever threaten to clash together, like Afghan Symplegades, 
or the beginning of the rolling steppes in the old Bactrian march where 
the Oxus flows. This prospect would be interrupted by the skeletons of 
cities like Shahr-i-Zohak, the turret-like stupa carved from solid rock 
at Haibak, or, alone against the dusty sky, the Cakri Minar on the 
hills over Kabul. Nature is made into architecture in the honeycomb 
of grottoes at Bamiyan, and architecture aspires to the titanic shapes 
of mountains in the great stupas of the Jelalabad plain. These gutted 
strongholds, ruinous stupas half revealed, and shattered stumps of 
Buddhist pillars or Islamic minarets, always seem, as in any proper 
ruin landscape, a part of the geography. This spectacular geographical 
amphitheatre has ringed the destinies of the Afghan people since time 
immemorial, and out of this earth, so often razed and scorched by 
savage conquerors, have emerged some of the greatest treasures of 
antiquity — Classical, Buddhist, Hindu and Islamic — which the world 
has inherited. 

For the discerning student of human history and its material 
enframement, the greatest heritage of Afghanistan in a universal sense 
is the material witness to moments of past greatness, the remains that 
the Afghan soil has yielded. Like no other collection in the entire world, 
the modest villa which houses the Kabul Museum at the end of the 
poplar-lined avenue at Dar-ul-Aman contains a fabulous array of 
objects not one of which has been acquired by purchase but provided 
entirely by the recovery of treasures from the earth. The Kabul collec- 
tions began with the work of the French archaeological mission, the 


Délégation Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan, in 1922. In ac- 
cordance with the excavation rights granted by the Afghan govern- 
ment, a series of distinguished French archaeologists, beginning with 
the great scholar, Alfred Foucher, and continuing with the campaigns 
conducted by Joseph and Ria Hackin and their assistants Barthoux, 
Carl and Meunié, filled the rooms of the Kabul Museum with the price- 
less examples of sculpture from Hadda, fragments of wall-painting 
from Bamiyan and Kakrak, and the unique collection of painting and 
sculpture from Fondukistan. The climax of the efforts of the Hackins and 
M. Carl came with the recovery of the treasures at Begram. Later 
sensational discoveries by Schlumberger at Surkh Kotal and the ac- 
quisition of the great hoard of Bactrian coins from Kunduz make the 
collection at Kabul a complete history of the Greek, Iranian and 
Indian cultures that flourished in Afghanistan from the third century 
B.c. to the seventh century A.D. These treasures have been comple- 
mented by the finds of prehistoric objects at Mundigak, bringing 
Afghanistan into the orbit of the Indus Valley civilization. More 
recently the Italian mission at Ghazni, continuing the work begun by 
the French in 1948, has added a precious collection of objects reflect- 
ing the splendours of the great Islamic civilization of the Ghaznavids. 
Other chapters in the history of the Afghan cultural past wait to be 
represented in this collection,“Perhaps, even before these lines are 
printed, the hidden treasure of Hellenistic Bactria, the Sassanian cities 
of Seistan, or unsuspected wonders of the Ghaznavid and Timurid 
cultures will have found their place in a museum that in the repertory 
of the objects it houses illustrates the role Afghanistan has played at 
the crossroads of the world. 

In composing the text for the illustrations in this book, I have thought it 
most convenient to arrange the material; covering a span of nearly five 
millennia, in a chronological order and, within this framework, by the 
important sites represented in the collection. Accordingly, the first 
chapter is devoted to the finds from Mundigak from the third mil- 
lennium B.c. ‘The next historical moment, represented by the treasures 
of the Kabul Museum, is the period following the conquest of Alex- 
ander the Great: the magnificent coinage of his successors in Bactria 
from the third to the first century B.c. The core of the book is built 
around the art of the Kushan period and the various smaller dynasties 
that succeeded these Indo-Scythian rulers. These sections cover a 
period from the first century B.c. to the Arab conquest, which ended 
the Buddhist civilization of Afghanistan in the eighth century of our 
era. lhe material is treated by the sites where it was excavated, including 
Begram with its famous treasure of Graeco-Roman and Indian arte- 
facts, Hadda, the centre of Buddhist stucco sculpture in ancient 
Afghanistan from the third to the fifth century a.p., Bamiyan, the 
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great monastic complex in the shadow of the Hindu Kush, dating from 
the third to the seventh century, and finally, the strange Mannerist 
sculpture and painting of Fondukistan. Included in this part of the 
book are sections on the sculpture of Gandhara, Graeco-Roman in 
style, Indian in content, from such sites as Paitava and an account of 
the finds from religious foundations in the vicinity of Kabul. The last 
sections of the book deal with the Islamic art of the Ghaznavid empire 
from the tenth to the thirteenth century and the mysterious wooden 
sculpture of the Kafirs of Nuristan. 


Returning to Toynbee’s simile of Afghanistan as a roundabout, it may 
be noted that a rond-point is not only a centre of convergence but a 
point of diffusion, and, throughout her history, the importance of 
Afghanistan for the art of Asia has been not only in the absorption and 
creative transformation of foreign forms but in their dissemination 
throughout the whole Oriental world. 


possible relationship to the prehistoric culture of Quetta in Balu- 
chistan. This level at Mundigak yielded a type of pottery with painted 
garlands and undulating lines in brown or black on a pink fabric that 
closely approximates the finds at Quetta. It has been recognized that 
this type of pottery has a connexion with similar wares found at Susa 
in Iran and at Anau in Russian Turkestan. The closest connexions ap- 
pear to exist between objects found at Mundigak and various types of 
ceramics brought to light at Kulli in Baluchistan. The Kulli culture 
itself appears to have been an offshoot of the Harappa civilization of 
the late third and early second millennia B.c. 


The finds at Mundigak have come to light in the environs of a large 
monument, perhaps a citadel or a temple, constructed of unbaked 
brick, which came to occupy the entire area covered by the scattered 
settlements of the earlier layers. The objects from this phase of the 
Mundigak civilization include a number of vases with flaring mouths 
of a shape like that of vessels found both at Kulli and Harappa. ‘This 
painted ware is decorated with abstract foliate designs in black on a 
red ground, including a pattern of pipal leaves of a type favoured in 
the Indus culture. One particularly beautiful goblet from Mundigak 
[7] in the shape of a wine-taster’s glass has a painted design of an 
attenuated horned animal, a type or style distinctly reminiscent of 
similar designs on the Kulli ware, as well as the beast forms on the 
early dynastic pottery of Susa, datable ¢. 2500 B.c. 


Also represented among the Mundigak finds were a number of clay 
figurines of women that closely resemble the statuettes usually identi- 
fied as representations of the mother goddess [9] among the finds at 
Kulli and Harappa. These statuettes are related in turn to the repre- 
sentations of the great mother found at many sites of the early third 
millennium in Iran and western Asia. The implications of the Mundi- 
gak finds would seem to be that, even in prehistoric times, it was the 
land routes over Afghanistan that linked the cultures of the ancient 
Near East with the Indian world. 
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9 The Realm of Bactria and 
Hellenistic Art in Asia 


The accounts of Alexander’s progress to the East relate to his founding 
of cities and the installation of garrisons in the former provinces of the 
Achaemenid empire. The easternmost region once embraced in 
Darius’s world empire was the domain of Bactria to the north of the 
Hindu Kush and south of the Oxus River. Its capital was Bactra, the 
modern Balkh, sometimes described as the Mother of Cities. With 
Alexander’s death in Babylon in 323 B.c., the eastern marches of his 
empire became a part of the territories inherited by the Macedonian’s 
captain, Seleucus Nikator. In 306 B.c. the regions south of the Hindu 
Kush, including the Kabul Valley and the lands north of the Indus, 
were ceded to the Maurya sovereign, Chandragupta Maurya, when that 
Indian emperor made a show of force at the borders of the Seleucid 
realm. Thereafter Bactria remained the sole Hellenistic colony east of 
Iran. In 250 B.c., at about the same time that Parthia broke away from 
the Seleucid empire, the strategos of Bactria, Diodotus, who for a time 
had reigned with Antiochus II of Syria, declared his domains independ- 
ent. For little more than 100 years Bactria continued as an independent 
Hellenistic kingdom in the heart of Asia, closed. off from contact with 
the West by the Parthian empire and continually threatened by bar- 
barian invasions from the East. The great Seleucid conqueror, Antio- 
chus III, made an attempt to regain this lost terrain, but a treaty 
under the walls of Bactria with Euthydemus brought an end to this 
venture. It is likely that Antiochus desisted from his efforts to crush the 
Bactrians when it was pointed out to him that Bactria was a bulwark 
against the barbarians threatening to burst into the Seleucid domains. 
Euthydemus’s successor, Demetrius, sought to emulate Alexander by 
an invasion of India. Mysteriously, he is mentioned by Chaucer as 
‘The Grete Emetraus, the King of Ind’. With the succession of Eucra- 
tides the Bactrian drama is nearly over. This sovereign tried unsuc- 
cessfully to overthrow the Parthians by an alliance with the Syrian 
rebel, Timarchus. Once he struck a golden medal, the equal of twenty 
staters, to commemorate some now-forgotten triumph. Eucratides’s 
son, Heliocles, was the last of the Bactrian kings to reign north of the 
Hindu Kush. It is presumed that he and his barons fell on the field 
before the onrush of the Sakas in 135 B.c. Thereafter the descendants 
of the Bactrians, the so-called Indo-Greeks, maintained a precarious 
sovereignty in southern Afghanistan until about 50 B.c.; they in turn 
AA B 


were overthrown by the invasion of another Scythian horde. These 
were the Yiieh-chih or Kushanas, who under Kujula Kadphises 
founded an empire including all of Afghanistan and the Punjab. 


Before recent and dramatic discoveries, the ancient Bactria appears to 
have been a veritable mirage for archaeologists who imagined it to 
hold the splendours described by Strabo. The disappointing results of 
Foucher’s limited excavations at Balkh led this distinguished French 
scholar to the conclusion that Bactria was never a centre of great cul- 
tural importance.! The picture has been radically changed by the 
recent discoveries at the site of Ay Khanum on the Oxus.* Here for the 
first time the French Mission has come upon a Graeco-Bactrian city. 
The published finds include Corinthian capitals of a debased type and 
many shards of Greek pottery. Reports of more recent discoveries in- 
clude important Greek inscriptions, the tomb of a magistrate, a 
portico of giant Corinthian columns, and, in the gymnasium, a herm 
of Herakles. One can only hope that the completion of these excava- 
tions may unearth evidence of Hellenistic art comparable to the 
Russian finds at the old Parthian capital of Nisa, to present us for the 
first time with the basis for understanding the penetration of Hellenism 
in Central Asia. 


Even without the dramatic finds at Ay Khanum,, the illusion of an art 
that can definitely be described as Bactrian could not easily be dis- 
missed ; the evidence of the coins alone, rather than leading us to con- 
clude that this numismatic corpus was ‘an isolated Hellenistic pheno- 
menon’, has always tempted us with the promise of a tradition in more 
monumental art as well. It has seemed to me that the presence in India 
in the Maurya period of workmen thoroughly Greek in craftsmanship 
is most eloquently proved by details of the columns erected by Asoka 
to commemorate Buddha and the Law. The four animals on the 
abacus of the Mauryan pillar at Sarnath are carved with the precision 
and nicety reminiscent of the workmanship of the Bactrian medallists. 


With the works of art that have come to light in recent years, it might 
now seem possible to prove the truth of Goblet d’Alviella’s proposi- 
tion that, as the semi-Greek Kushan coins are to Gandhara sculpture, 
the Bactrian Greek issues are to the school of pure Greek art.* It has 
been suggested that the extraordinary collection found at Nisa, the 

old Parthian capital, comprising statues of Greek divinities and 
gigantic ivory rhytons, half Iranian half Greek in style, may possibly 
be of Bactrian origin.’ It is possible, too, that the examples of Hellen- 
istic silverware, discovered at various Siberian sites and now in the Her- 
mitage at Leningrad, might have been made in Bactria too, although 





there is as great a possibility that these objects were exported from 
other centresof the Seleucid empire. The Kushan fire temple of Surkh— 
Kotal, with its Greek inscription from the time of Kanishka, has been 
thought to represent a persistence of the Hellenic tradition in Bactria,° 
and many details of stucco sculpture found there and at Toprak Kala 
and Pyandzhikent in Russian Turkestan are more Hellenistic, or 
Bactrian, in style than any surviving examples of this technique in 


Gandhara.’ 


There are many indications of Greek penetration into Afghanistan 
even before the advent of Alexander the Great. Alexander thought of 
himself as following the legendary conquest of Asia by Dionysus and 
Heracles. Actual, rather than legendary, were the Greek settlers who 
welcomed Alexander at Nissa, a site associated with the cult of the 
wine god and his eastern progress. Less fortunate perhaps were the 
Branchidae, who had been deported to the easternmost reaches of the 
empire by Xerxes after they had yielded the treasure of Apollo at 
Miletus to their Persian conqueror. For, according to the late historian 
Quintus Curtius, this sacrilege of their forefathers Alexander put every 
one of the exiles to the sword. The material remains of these Greek 
colonists exist in the form of the Greek coinage they brought with 
them. This money consists of Attic drachmas of the ‘Owl’ type as 

well as the issues of many other Greek city states of the fourth century 
and earlier. A considerable hoard of this early Greek coinage was 
found in the Chaman at Kabul in 1935 and is one of the principal 
treasures of the Kabul Museum. It may be added that the presence of 
these Greek settlers in Bactria must have facilitated the Macedonian’s 
task of Hellenizing this province of his Asiatic conquest. 


By far the most notable collection of coins in the Kabul Museum is the 
hoard discovered at Kunduz in 1946.8 This remote site is located in 
the Afghan province of Kunduz, north of the Hindu Kush, bounded 
on the east by the impenetrable massif of Central Asia and on the 
north by the Oxus River and a spur of the Pamirs. ‘The find included 
hundreds of Graeco-Bactrian tetradrachms and many hitherto un- 
known types. This extraordinary collection of Bactrian silver includes 
issues dating from the time of Alexander to the Indo-Greek Hermaeus 
of the early first century B.c. One of the remarkable features of this 
collection is that it included tetradrachms of a Bactrian type struck by 
such Indo-Greek kings as Lysias, Antalcidas and Amyntas. Prior to 
the discovery of the Kunduz treasures, these Indo-Greeks, believed to 
have reigned south of the Hindu Kush, were known only by bilingual 
issues struck in the Kabul Valley after the collapse of the Bactrian 
kingdom. It has now been assumed that these issues were minted in 


the isolated region, of which Kunduz is a part and which presumably 
was able to hold out against the onslaught of the Saka invaders until 
about 100 B.c. The hoard was probably buried when its last owner 
was forced to flee to the hills. 


Represented in the collection are some of the most beautiful Bactrian 
medals, such as the tetradrachms of Demetrius [15] with his elephant 
crown as an emblem of Indian triumph, portraits of Antimachus 
wearing a prototype of the solar topee, and more than 100 examples 
of the striking medals of Eucratides [14]. The presence in Eucratides’s 
helmet of the bull’s ear and horn has led scholars to believe in a 
relation through these emblems to the House of Seleucus. Among the 
great rarities are the double decadrachms of Amyntas [13], the largest 
silver coins known in all the Greek world. The Kunduz hoard also 
produced some completely unknown types of coins, such as the tetra- 
drachms of Theophilus, on which the king bears the title of absolute 
autocrat. 


Of special interest in these medals are the representations of Greek 
gods that appear on the reverses of the tetradrachms. In general these 
divinities may be understood-as badges or protectors of particular 
sovereigns, and in many cases their dependence on types of classical 
statuary is clearly apparent. 





9 The Kushan Empire 


The story of the Kushans has been told so many times that it will only 
be necessary to outline the main events of their history in its specific 
relation to Afghanistan. ‘The original homeland of the Scythian 

horde, known in Chinese sources as the Yiieh-chih, was on the 
frontiers of Kansu Province.! In ¢.165 B.c. these nomads were forced 
westward by the Hunnish tribes of the Wu Sun. Probably by about 
135 B.c. the Yiieh-chih were entrenched on the Oxus, and between 

50 and 30 B.c. they began a southward movement that soon made 
them masters of the Kabul Valley. By this time the five tribes origin- 
ally comprising the horde had been united under the leadership of the 
Kushans. The first of the Kushan rulers in Afghanistan was Kujula 
Kadphises. Some of his coins appear to be a joint issue with the last of 
the Indo-Greek sovereigns, Hermaeus, but were more likely ‘pedigree’ 
medals struck for the benefit of the surviving Greek population. The 
Kushan conquest of India took place in the:first century of our era and 
culminated with the capture of the ancient city of Taxila by W’ima 
Kadphises in A.D.65. At its greatest extent the Kushan empire reached 
as far south as MathurA, their southern capital, and eastward to the 
Bengal Valley. Satraps were established in Sind as early as the second 
century A.D. There is evidence also that the domains of the first 
Kushan emperors included the ancient provinces of Chorasmia and 
Soghdiana north of the Oxus in Russian Turkestan. 


The greatest name in Kushan history is that of the Emperor Kanishka, 
whose reign began in either A.D. 78 or 128. This sovereign is renowned 
in the Buddhist literature of both India and China as the greatest 
imperial patron of Buddhism since ASoka. Numerous miracles and 
prodigies are credited to him.*t He is remembered for having convoked 
a great Buddhist council and for the raising of a stupendous relic 
tower in honour of the Buddha at Peshawar. According to one legend, 
Kanishka perished in a futile punitive expedition against the Chinese 
in Central Asia. It was probably under this monarch’s patronage that 
the Gandhara school of Buddhist art attained the zenith of its pro- 
duction. 


The name of Great Kushans is generally applied to the dynasty 
established by Kujula Kadphises. This empire came to an end with 


the disastrous invasion by the Sasanian Emperor Shapur I of Iran in 
a.p.241. Although the Persian conqueror retired from India after this 
raid, large parts of Afghanistan remained as provinces of the Sasanian 
Crown. By the sixth and seventh centuries northern and western 
Afghanistan appear to have been administered by a line of Hephtha- 
lite sovereigns. These rulers remained as vassals of the Sasanians until 
the Islamic conquest of Iran in 642. At the same time the Little 
Kushans, successors of the first line of rulers, continued to reign in the 
Indian territories of the Great Kushans until the invasion of the 
White Huns in a.p. 450. After the final repulse of these invaders, the 
lands of the former Kushan empire were absorbed by the Gupta 
dynasty. 


The centres of Kushan rule were at Peshawar, the ancient Pushkala- 
vati to the south of the Khyber Pass, at Kapisa, the modern Begram 
which was Kanishka’s summer capital, and a southern seat of 
government at Mathura, between Agra and Delhi. The art of this 
southern centre of Kushan rule was a continuation of the older Indian 
styles of the Sunga and Early Andhra periods. For the embellishment 
of the religious establishments in their northern domains the Kushans 
were patrons of the Gandhara school of Buddhist art, sometimes 
described by the misleading epithet, Graeco-Buddhist. 


The words of the famous inscription of Kanishka II at Ara, ‘The 
Great King, King of Kings, Son of Heaven, Caesar’ (Maharajasa 
rajatirasa devaputrasa kaisarasa), epitomize the universal character of the 
Kushan imperium in the assumption of titles of Indian, Iranian, 
Chinese and Roman royalty.s This single line embraces, too, the whole 
syncretic character of Kushan civilization. The very geographic | 
position of the Indo-Scythian empire, straddling the trade routes 
between Rome, Iran and China, made it in many ways the very 
centre of the world in the early centuries of our era. Its rdle in history 
was one of absorption and diffusion, and this function is nowhere more 
strikingly illustrated than in the art that flourished under Kujula 
Kadphises and his successors. 


Opposite the Mediterranean basin, girdled by the maritime might of 
Rome, stood the Kushan empire, the hinterland of a Hellenizing 
world in the very centre of Asia, a confrontation which, as Toynbee 
has observed, parallels the positions of the United States and the 
Soviet Union in modern times. In our study the relations between 
these powers are of supreme importance for the acceptance of 
Western Classic ideas in the East, an acceptance that seems to have 
been entirely voluntary on the part of peoples not under the rule of 
the foreigners whose culture they adopted. 





In every discussion of art under the Kushans it must be remembered 
that the Indo-Scythians were a nomadic race without any monumental 
tradition in art. It can be readily imagined that, once their power was 
consolidated in the former Bactrian realm and in northern India, the 
value of imagery for both political and religious propaganda must 
have been impressed upon them by such acquaintance as they had 
with the arts of Parthia and Rome. For their purposes of creating an 
impressive dynastic state portraiture and for the needs of the religions 
they espoused, the picture language of the Hellenic world, borrowed 
from either Rome or Parthia, was completely appropriate to their 
needs. From the diversity of both types and techniques that it offered, 
the art of the West seemed preferable to the symbolic and relatively 
restricted repertory of early religious art in India, an art without 
either a tradition of portraiture or even a canon for the representation 
of major deities in anthropomorphic form. 


The commercial and diplomatic relations between the Kushans and 
Rome are too well known to require any lengthy consideration here. 
From the Periplus and Ptolemy’s Geography we know the varied routes 
that linked the Mediterranean with the markets of India and the 
East. The discovery of the monsoon winds,brought the Roman galleys 
within easy reach of the west coast of India;‘-Roman trading posts 
sprang up on both the western and the eastern shores of the peninsula. 
The hoards of Roman gold and silver coins of the first century onward 
found in all parts of India are only remnants of the vast amount of 
bullion that flowed from Rome to India; embassies, often bringing 
exotic gifts from India and Bactria, visited Rome under Augustus, 
Hadrian and again under Antoninus. Actual objects of Roman or 
Alexandrian manufacture in bronze, glass and plaster have been 
found in quantity at Taxila, and, of interest to us, at Begram. The 
Greek inscriptions on the Kushan coins and the appearance of Greek 
names, like that of Agiselas on the Kanishka reliquary, are other 
factors that emphasize the close contacts between India and the Medi- 
terranean West.® There is also the question of the probable presence 
of Graeco-Roman artists in Gandhara. 


Throughout the whole life-span of the Roman empire the policy in the 
East was directed towards the strategic maintenance of the frontiers 
and the safeguarding of the trade that flowed to the Mediterranean 
from the lands beyond the Parthian Iron Curtain. Sometimes, as in the 
elegies addressed to Augustus by Propertius, there are even promises 
of actual Oriental victories.” Trajan in his old age, standing on the 
Persian shore to watch a galley plying to the East, dreamed himself 
another Alexander with another India to achieve.’ There are no 
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indications that the Romans aspired to any ideological conquests of 
foreign peoples, but the importance of the Drang nach Osten, com- 
mercially and politically, over several hundred years, is as a back- 
ground to the artistic conquests of territories beyond the frontiers, 
which occurred because of this connexion and which had a far more 
enduring effect than any military penetration. 











4. The Treasure of Begram e 


Some forty-five miles to the north of Kabul on the road that leads to 
the Ghorband Valley lies the small town of Charikar. From this point 
a small road winds over a plain to the banks of the Panjshir River and 
the ruins of Begram. In the background loom the peaks of the Hindu 
Kush and the Koh-i-Baba. This vast field of ruins, in which scarcely 

a fragment of wall rises above ground level, was once the site of the 
ancient city of Kapiga. Some of these ruins, surrounded by a rampart 
of earth, may mark the location of the ancient royal city of the Indo- 
Greek kings of the second century B.c. An area farther to the south 
and also fortified has been recognized as another royal precinct, per- 
haps begun by the Indo-Greeks and rebuilt and enlarged by the 
Kushan monarchs. In all likelihood these later palaces may be associ- 
ated with the great Kanishka, who had his summer capital at this 
ancient site. It was this city that was presumably sacked and destroyed 
by the Sasanian Shapur I in a.p. 241. Some rebuilding was done after 
this disaster, and this final, or third, Begram is believed to have been 
destroyed by the White Huns in the fifth century. 


Begram was the scene of spectacular discoveries by the French mission 
in excavations begun in 1937 and continued in 1939 and 1940." Dur- 
ing the 1939 campaign the excavators, after having opened room after 
room of a palace structure without any notable results, came upon 

two chambers that apparently had been walled up in ancient times. 
Inside these two enormous rooms there was discovered a vast treasure 
trove of objects from the Mediterranean and the Orient. This extra- 
ordinary collection of wares included glass vessels from Syria or Egypt, 
bronze vessels of Western manufacture, together with a collection of 
Roman steelyard weights in the shape of Minerva and Mars. In the 
centre of the chamber were statuettes, caskets and plaques of carved 
bone and ivory from India. In another part of the room there was dis- 
covered the remains of lacquer bowls from China. Also included in 
this extraordinary hoard were a number of plaster plaques and bronze 
statuettes of Roman origin. The Kushan coins found in conjunction 
with this treasure include issues of Kanishka and of the last Indo- 
Scythian king, Vasudeva. On this numismatic evidence alone the finds 
could be dated between the late first or early second century and the 
first half of the third. This was a time when Kapisa was located at the 
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crossroads of Asia on the ancient highway from Bactria to Taxila. It 
was a period of almost universal peace, the era of the Pax Romana, and 
the peace maintained by the Parthians and the stability of China 
under the Han dynasty. In this period, from the time of Augustus until 
the rise of the Sasanian dynasty in the early third century, the trade 
routes were open from Antioch to Bactria and eastward to the capital 
of China. Nor should we forget the maritime routes that linked the 
Mediterranean with Roman trading stations established on both the 
west and the east coasts of India. It was precisely in such a time that 
we would expect to find treasures from the ends of the earth gathered 
in the palace of a Kushan ruler in Kapisa. There are a number of 
factors that should make it possible to arrive at an approximate 
chronology of the Begram treasure as a whole. 


As will be explained in greater detail later, the bronzes and glass 
objects correspond to similar artefacts found at Pompeii, and therefore 
no later than the eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79. The plaster plaques 
or emblemas may perhaps be dated in the first century or earlier. The 
type of acanthus rinceau is an Indian adaptation of a type that de- 
veloped in Roman ornament of the third quarter of the first century 
A.D. The terminal date for all of the material is presumably 241, the 
year of the disastrous raid of Shapur I. 


Turning our attention specifically to the magnificent collection of ivory 
carvings, the method of arriving at.a date is that of Philippe Stern in 
his chapter on this material in the report of the French mission. In the 
opening and closing paragraphs of Stern’s chapter on the Begram 
ivories one finds the statement that this material is contemporary with 
the school of Mathura.? But since the dates of Kushan sculpture at 
Mathura are not entirely certain, this dating is hardly very precise. At 
least, it seems possible to say, regarding the Mathura school, that it 
had its beginnings in the Saka period in the first century B.c. and was 
certainly still flourishing at the time of the débacle of a.p. 241. The 
period of the style’s florescence may be placed in the reign of Kan- 
ishka, so that the earliest date for this period of maturity would be 
A.D. 78, and the latest, A.D. 160, if Kanishka’s reign began as late as 
144. It is apparent in studying the plates in Stern’s work and those in 
Hackin’s publication of the 1937 excavations that the ivories belong to 
a number of different periods covering the whole range of the develop- 
ment of the Mathura style. Whereas some of the dancers correspond 
in style with the yakshi of the Holi relief of the first century A.D. or 
earlier, others appear to be related to the middle phase of the Ama- 
ravati style, or late second century a.p. The makara with foliate tails, 
which appears in a Begram plaque with a triton, is clearly related to 
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the specifically Gupta transformation of these monsters, so that this 13 
piece might be dated at the very earliest in the third century a.p.* 
Barrett relates at least one of the Begram ivories to the late phase at 
Amaravati, or after A.D. 200.4 The problem resolves itself into a 
comparison of the ivories with more or less datable examples of 
sculpture in India. In the first place it is apparent at once that 
stylistically some of the Begram ivories are no later than the famous 
example of Indian ivory carving found at Pompeu, which must there- 
fore be earlier than A.D. 79. This Pompeian fragment corresponds in 
style with the carvings of the Safichi gate, which resemble some of the 
more archaic figures at Begram. Parallels for the subjects and tech- 
nique of the Begram ivories of a later date are to be found in the 
sculpture of Mathura under the Kushans. The most telling compari- 
sons are to be noted between the representations of dancers and 
courtesans at Begram and the yakshis on the railing-pillars found at 
the southern Kushan capital. Other close parallels exist between the 
portrayals of tritons on the Begram plaques [49] and similar forms in 
Mathura reliefs. The date of the florescence of the Mathura school is 
not completely fixed, but it is generally believed, on the basis of a few 
inscribed pieces, that its great period may be placed in the fifty years 
following the accession of Kanishka; that,is, somewhere between the 
last quarter of the first century and the first half of the second century 
A.D. Certain motifs found in the Begram ivories, such as the bulbous 
vases filled with asoka flowers, also occurred in reliefs from Amaravati 
from approximately this same period. It may be noted, however, that 
whereas the treatment of these forms in the reliefs of the Later Andhra 
period is rather stiff and stylized, the rendering of the plant forms at 
Begram is far more realistic and suggestive of their pliant organic 
growth. Some of the pairs of dancing figures on the Begram panels 
show an unmistakable resemblance to the mithunas in the vestibule 
of Karli, which may be dated c. A.D. 120.° 


A great variety of techniques is represented by the ivory treasures of 
Begram. Some of the large figures of dancers or courtesans are carved 
almost in the complete round. In the plaques which were, of course, 
all originally parts of boxes or furniture, we encounter an incised 
technique in which the shapes are simply drawn upon the surface of 
the material. In another mode the figures and their accessories appear 
without any background. Presumably these reticulated reliefs were 
meant to be applied or inlaid on a wooden surface. In the true reliefs 
the method varies from a technique of isolating the forms against a 
plain background to a more complicated type of composition, in 
which figures and details of setting cover the entire panel, as in the 
more pictorial examples of relief at Mathura and Amaravati. Still 
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another type of carving is illustrated by one of the most beautiful 
reliefs representing ladies served by their hand-maidens. ‘This is a 
kind of sunken relief, in which the resulting heavy shadows of the 
contours frame the figures and make them appear independent of the 
surface. Many of the Begram ivories retain traces of colour. Red 
appears to have been favoured for backgrounds, and traces of black 
have been found in their hair and painted lines ringing the eyes. 


How completely these ivory carvings belong to the Indian tradition 
may be illustrated by a comparison of a female attendant from one 
of the plaques at Begram [24] with a yakshi from a railing-pillar at 
Mathura. The pose and accessories are nearly identical, and only the 
fuller roundness of the relief in the sandstone maiden makes her 
appear heavier than the light and elegant figure of the ivory panel. 
Both are representative of an art that had reached the apogee of 
perfection both technically and in the evocation of a gently erotic 
mood and provocative sensuality unmatched anywhere in the art of 
the world. All these figures are almost literal translations into sculp- 
tural form of the descriptions of auspicious signs characterizing the 
forms of beautiful women in the Brihatsamiita, by the sixth-century 
writer Varahamihira. 
Broad, plump and heavy, hips to support the girdle, the navel deep, 
large and turned to the right,‘a middle with three folds and not 
hairy; breasts round, close to each other, equal and hard ... and 
neck marked with three lines, bring wealth and joy. 
The tribhanga pose of the figure is one found repeated over and over 
again in countless examples of Indian sculpture and painting. In both 
the ivory panels of Plate 23 the whole conception of the figures has 
something of the exquisite artificiality of the ballet. The gesture of the 
hand of the standing figure epitomizes the studied interpretative 
beauty of the gestures of the Indian dance. All these panels have a 
flavour of intimate erotic charm without the least vulgarity, which 
prophesies the romantic genre scenes of the Rajput miniatures. They 
illustrate how, when occasion demanded, the Indian sculptor in his 
great versatility could suggest form through the effective moving 
contour of the relief executed almost entirely in terms of line drawing. 


One of the most beautiful panels is the one already alluded to, 
representing ladies at their toilet. The carving is a kind of rilievo 
schiacciato with the most subtle nuances of modelling, conveying a 
feeling of roundness to the flattened figures. This exquisiteness of 
definition is entirely in keeping with the elegant and aristocratic 
conception of the forms. The border of the panel, it may be noted, 
consists of a Greek fret, and outside this a wider band enclosing an 


acanthus meander combined with grotesque joinings of human and 15 
animal forms [22]. The outer border consists of a bead-and-reel pattern. 

It is worth noting that, except for the intrusion of these reminiscences 

of Classical ornament, the secular art of India, which these panels 

represent, appears to remain completely untouched by the Western 

influences which so profoundly affected religious art in Gandhara and 

even at Mathura. 


No less important than the superb collection of ivories from Begram 
is the extraordinary group of Classical objects that was found in the 
same treasure chambers as this Indian material. Of outstanding 
aesthetic and historical interest is the collection of glassware scarcely 
equalled by that of any museum in the Western world. Although it 
was originally suggested that these vessels were of Syrian origin, it has 
now become apparent, as emphasized by the excellent article on these 
finds by Otto Kurz, that the Begram glassware, together with the 
Graeco-Roman artefacts in other media, was imported from Alex- 
andria. Ari extremely interesting object is a rhyton in brownish glass 
terminating in a bull’s head [65]. This shape, which is known in 
Greek ceramics, is especially associated with the drinking-horns of 
gold and silver in the Achaemenid dynasty of Iran. The type is also 
known by a collection of large rhyta in ivory, discovered by Russian 
archaeologists at the Graeco-Parthian site-at Nisa.? Similar glass 
rhyta have been found in various parts.of the. Mediterranean and may 
be dated in the first century A.D. 


One of the most remarkable objects in the collection of glass at 
Begram is a vase which unquestionably has as its principal decoration 
a representation of the Pharos of Alexandria [66, 67]. The famous 
lighthouse, one of the Seven Wonders of the World, is represented as 
a square tower surmounted by a nude figure of a divinity with snake- 
legged tritons projecting from the base of this statue. This part of the 
decoration, as well as the representations of galleys on the reverse of 
the vessel, were moulded almost in the complete round. Although the 
object itself certainly represents an extraordinary tour de force of the 
glassmaker’s art, the modelling of the various elements comprising 
this glass relief is rather inept, probably as a result of the difficulties 
involved in manufacturing such a complex shape. The identification 
of the tower-like structure represented as the Pharos is confirmed by a 
representation of the same subject on a coin of Domitian. The collec- 
tion of ships on the reverse of the vase recalls the portrayals of harbour 
scenes in Roman wall paintings and reliefs. Although Dr Kurz has 
suggested that the crowning statue is a representation of Ptolemy 
Soter, it seems more likely that it should be recognized as Poseidon 
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flanked by the marine monsters. Recent diving exploration in the sea 
near the site of the Pharos has confirmed this identification.’ It may 
be noted in closing that the very subject of this curious vase would 
seem to point to its manufacture in Roman Egypt. 


The Begram collection contains a number of examples of a peculiarly 
baroque glassware, in which the vase itself has a surround of glass 
ribbons completely encasing the essential shape [68]. It is almost as 
though the glassmaker had sought to imitate the protective straw 
basket of a Chianti bottle in glass. The finding of a unique example of 
this glass ribbon technique at Antinoé would again seem to point to 
the Egyptian origin of this type of glass. 


Both the 1937 and 1939 campaigns at Begram brought to light a 
number of painted glasses. This is another luxury item of ancient 
times that, before the finds at Begram, was known only by a handful 
of fragments in various Western collections. These specimens were 
found in such widely separated localities as England, Scotland, Den- 
mark and Germany. The finding of still other fragments of such 
painted goblets in Egypt would seem to indicate once again the 
Alexandrian origin of this typeof glassware. The subjects preferred for 
the decoration of the examples at Begram and those found elsewhere 
in the Mediterranean and northern Europe were battle-scenes, 
gladiatorial combats, genre subjects, such as the vase with hunting and 
fishing scenes, and occasional mythological subjects. The technique of 
painting these objects does not bear any particular comparison with 
the mode of surviving Roman monumental painting. The subjects are 
all painted with extraordinary facility in a free, almost slapdash 
manner with a lavish employment of boldly applied highlights. ‘The 
carefree, summary execution and sketchy freedom of these little 
paintings give them an extraordinary vivacity seldom encountered in 
the pictorial art of the ancient world. Dates ranging all the way from 
the first to the fifth century have been proposed for this painted glass, 
but until recently it has been generally supposed that they were 
manufactured in the late first or early second century A.D., a chrono- 
logy supported to a certain extent by the shapes of the goblets found 
at Begram and elsewhere. 7 


A scholarly examination of the Begram painted glass by Niccolo 
Coarelli demonstrates convincingly that the painting on these beakers, 
undoubtedly made in Alexandria, is to be compared not to the early 
Hellenistic style of the Pompeian wall paintings, but rather to the 
disintegration of that plastic manner into a cursive, abstract, and 
painterly mode, as seen in works of the third century, such as the 


miniatures of the Ambrosiana Iliad.° This is a style at once more 17 
decorative and schematic than the mode of the murals of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. It is suggested that in the new manneristic and 
decorative fullness of forms and details there is a legitimate comparison 
with that revival of the Hellenistic style seen in Antonine baroque 
sculpture. These characteristics may be noted in the so-called Isis cup 
[71]. Another beaker painted with scenes of hunting and fishing [70] 

is divided into different zones, as in the pictures of the Ambrosiana 
Iliad. The discrepancies in scale between the hunters and the hunted 
and the isolation of the forms evoke further comparisons with later 
Roman art, and the linearism of the conception illustrates the same 
transition to Late Antique art that may be seen in third-century 
mosaics from Antioch and in the pavements executed by Roman 
prisoners for Shapur in the late third century. 


Another little masterpiece of Alexandrian workmanship, unsurpassed 
in its great beauty of design and delicacy of execution, is a skyphos or 
two-handled cup of crystalline fabric engraved with a design of 
twining grape-vine ornamented with gold leaf [64]. 


Among the more surprising discoveries in'the treasure room at 
Begram were some fifty plaster plaques! with representations of 
Classical subjects in relief.t° Like other similar objects found in Egypt 
and south Russia, it is apparent that these are plaster replicas of 
Greek metalwork. With the unprecedented demand for examples 

of masterworks of Greek silverware by Roman collectors, like the 
notorious Verres, prosecuted by Cicero for his looting of Greek 
treasures, it became necessary to provide replicas of these scarce 
objects. Such Roman commentators as Seneca mentioned the value 
attached to ‘pieces signed by famous artists of the old days’, and 
Pliny decried the payment of 10,000 denarii for a bowl by Pythras, 
representing the struggle of Odysseus and Diomedes for the palladium. 
It was comparatively easy to make copies of extant examples of Greek 
metalwork by first making a plaster cast and then producing a mould 
in metal or clay, from which other replicas could be cast in plaster or 
silver. A large collection of plaster facsimiles of such Greek relief 
sculpture in metal was found at Memphis early in our century, and 
terra cotta moulds of Hellenistic metalware have come to light at 
Chersonese on the Black Sea and at Sabratha in North Africa. It has 
been supposed that the purpose of such a collection of plaster fac- 
similes as found in the Begram hoard was to serve as models for metal- 
workers and samples for prospective clients. The plaster medallions 

in the Kabul Museum, it should be noted, are casts taken from the 
central disks of Greek silver salvers. These are generally referred to 
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as emblemata and are executed in relief, although certain subjects 

are modelled almost in the full round. The repertory includes sub- 
jects from the cycle of Dionysus and Aphrodite, genre scenes, profile 
portraits and ideal busts in high relief. Although nearly identical 
representations of many of the subjects represented on the Begram 
plaster plaques can be found in Roman metalwork, relief sculpture in 
marble, and in gems, it appears highly likely that these Begram casts, 
like the examples in the same technique found at Memphis and else- 
where, were all made from specimens of Greek metalware extant in the 
Imperial period. In other words, what we see in the Begram medallions 
are not only examples of Roman workmanship but also facsimiles of 
Greek silverware of the Hellenistic period and even earlier. The Greek 
origin of these reliefs is borne out by comparison with the Roman 
treatment of similar themes. For example, the unidentified erotic 
scene with a winged divinity descending upon an ithyphallic sleeper 
[96] is one that was repeated in several marble reliefs of Roman times. 
Whereas the Begram relief reveals an extraordinary delicacy in the 
modelling of the soft sensuous forms, the Roman versions of the theme 
appear dry and mechanical and invariably stress the pornographic 
aspects of the subject. Of particular beauty is a medallion with a relief 
of a youthful hero seen from the back and wearing a helmet [100]. 
The subject has been variously recognized as a representation of Ares, 
or as an idealized portrait of Alexander in the guise of the war god. A 
draped female head in profile has been identified by one scholar as a 
portrait of the Empress Livia [102]. If we can accept this argument, 

it would seem to be proven that the Begram casts were made from 
examples of ancient silverware of many different periods, including 
the Roman. And the presence of this likeness of Augustus’s empress 
would lend support to the belief that at least part of this collection of 
casts was probably made in the first century A.D., the same date pro- 
posed for the similar material found at Memphis." 


The collection of bronze statuettes found in the treasure room at 
Begram represents still another variety of wares imported from the 
Mediterranean. A key piece in this collection is the bronze statuette of 
Harpocrates, the Egyptian god of silence [g0, 91]. Through an error 
in the repair of a break made in ancient times, the right hand is not 
raised with the finger to the lips as it should be. This figurine is 
derived from a Praxitelean type with the characteristic soft modelling 
and the S-curve of the body. The iconography of this image makes it 
reasonably certain that it was imported from Alexandria. One is 
immediately reminded of the statuette of the same god discovered 

at Sirkap in ‘laxila. ‘his figurine differs from the Begram example 

in showing the god as a more child-like type and wearing a gown. 


Another superb statuette of undoubted Egyptian origin is a bronze 19 
image of Serapis [92]. Generally this god represented a syncretic 
combination of Pluto and Osiris. The present figurine is a unique 
example in ancient art, showing a combination of Osiris and Hercules. 
The god wears the usual crown of grain, emblematic of the fertility of the 
Nile, and carries Hercules’s attributes of the club and the golden apples 
of the Hesperides. It seems possible that this identification of Hercules 
as Osiris may derive from an esoteric reference to the Greek hero’s 
conquest of Hades. The style of this figurine appears to stem from the 
svelte Lysippic type. Another magnificent small object is the bronze 
mask of an ivy-crowned silen [86], filled with pathos and evocative of 
the many moving representations of these half-gods in Hellenistic 
sculpture. The mask from Begram is in the form of a relief and was 
probably intended as an appliqué for a piece of furniture. 


A unique Roman bronze object discovered in the 1937 excavations at 
Begram might be described as a “fish mobile’ [87, 88]. Actually it is a 
bronze dish composed of two concentric plaques fitted together. On 
the surface of the outer disc we see a head of Medusa in the centre 
surrounded by a collection of fish, winged genii and a tortoise. Not 
only the gorgon’s wings but also the fins and tails of the dolphins and 
other fish are all mobile, their action augmented by little weights under 
the shield, attached to these movable parts by wires, and of course 
hidden in the space between the separatediscs'of the front and back 

of the shield. Originally the two plaques were kept separate so as to 
allow for the free movement of the weight mechanism by a wooden 
ring or gasket, and a cover of transparent glass, again fixed in a 
wooden washer around the outer rim, protected the elaborate collec- 
tion of marine creatures. This extraordinary toy is unique in the whole 
repertory of Classical artefacts recovered by modern archaeology. The 
shield and its ingenious mechanism are a kind of symbol in little of the 
triumphs achieved by the Roman genius in hydraulic engineering and 
implements of war. 


The 1937 excavations at Begram uncovered a small cache of bronze 
steelyard weights. These objects as known by many examples from 
both Roman and Byzantine times are generally in the form of a head 
or bust of a divinity or a ruler. They are fitted with rings to attach the 
chains by which they were suspended from the beam of the scale. It 
has been suggested that the type is an adaptation from a shape also 
used for perfume bottles. The Kabul collection includes examples in 
the form of heads of Athena and Ares [83, 85], not far removed in 
style from the representations of these divinities on the plaster plaques 
from Begram. 
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The Classical bronzes found at Begram also included two figures of 
riders. Like modern cowboy toys they were detachable from their 
mounts, which have not been found. Other examples of such eques- 
trian figures are known in Hellenistic art, notably the far more 
sophisticated statuette of a rider wearing an elephant head-dress and 
possibly to be identified as Demetrius of Bactria. One of the Begram 
riders with prominent moustache and flowing hair suggests the Indo- 
Scythian types frequently encountered in Gandhara stone and stucco 
sculpture. Most likely the figure is the portrayal of a Gaul, a bar- 
barian subject particularly favoured in the art of Pergamum. The 
companion figure undoubtedly represents a Greek horseman and 

is vaguely reminiscent of similar statuettes sometimes identified as 
Alexander the Great [89]. Among the novelties of the collection is a 
bronze cock with a human head [82] which has been recognized as 

a portrayal of Mercury, as found in a number of ancient gems and 
persisting in Arabic manuscripts. The bronzes found at Begram also 
include fragments of furniture of a type well known from the excava- 
tions at Pompeii and Herculaneum. Among these are tripods with 
lions’ feet and a support in the form of a swan with outspread wings. 
Various other small objects such as a bronze pitcher with the handle 
in the form of a serpent mayrbe duplicated in many similar utensils 
from Pompeii. Although some‘of the objects in the Begram hoard are 
unquestionably of Egyptian manufacture, others, like the equestrian 
figures and the bits of furniture and utensils, might have been imported 
from Italy. In view of the undoubted connexions with objects found at 
Pompeii, it would seem possible to assign this part of the collection, at 
least tentatively, to no later than the first century A.D. 


The implications to be drawn from the relatively late date of the Pharos 
cup, the painted glass, and at least one of the plaster medallions from 
Begram are that the collection was obviously not formed at the same 
time. The Graeco-Roman bronze statuettes are certainly no later than 
the first century A.pD., and the ivories may be assigned to the late first 
and second centuries. The plaster medallions, although cast from 
Hellenistic and early Roman silverware, could have been made at any 
time when the originals were still in existence. The Chinese lacquers 
can be dated no later than the first century a.p. We are left with the 
conclusion, therefore, that all of this material was part of a royal 
collection formed over a period of at least a hundred years. This 
treasure was presumably hurriedly secreted at the approach of danger, 
in all likelihood the Sasanian invasion of A.D. 241. 


The importance of the Begram treasure for the development of art in 
Afghanistan is questionable. The mere presence of these objects of 
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Chinese, Indian and Graeco-Roman origin, sequestered and inaccess- 
ible in a royal collection, is not enough to justify an assumption that 
they had any direct influence on local arts and crafts. ‘There is always 
the possibility, of course, that stray foreign imports in the market seen 
by sculptors and painters might have affected their style. But in the 
last analysis we are left with the conclusion stated in other chapters 
that the Classical, Iranian and Indian elements in the art of Hadda, 
Bamiyan and Fondukistan must be explained either by the active 
participation of artists trained in these traditions or by the Afghan 
craftsmen’s direct contact with models or copybooks of these various 
prototypes. Perhaps the greatest significance of the Begram treasure 1s 
that it may be understood as evidence of the active relations between 
India and the West and the inevitable conclusion that there was a 
prevailing taste for these foreign modes in the Kushan empire, a taste 
which provided the ambience for the wholesale adoption of Western 
anid Indian styles from the first to the third century. 
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5 India and Rome: the Art of 
Gandhara 


The ancient Indian province of Gandhara comprised a relatively small 
region, bounded on the west by Lamghan and Jelalabad, on the 
north by the hills of Swat and Buner, on the east by the Indus River, 
and on the south by the Kalabagh hills. Examples of ‘Gandhara art’ 
have been found, however, as far north as the Oxus River and as far 
south as Mathura. This region in historical times was successively 
under the domination of the Achaemenid dynasty of Iran from the 
sixth to the fourth centuries B.c. and the successors of Alexander the 
Great, who maintained themselves in Bactria and Gandhara from 
322 B.c. to c.50 B.c. As has been noted in an earlier section, these 
Greek dynasties were dispossessed of their domains in the Oxus region 
by peoples of both nomadic and Parthian Iranian origin about the 
second century B.c. By the middle of the first century A.D., the 
Kushans, already mentioned:in-the previous section, made them- 
selves masters of all Gandhara, The Kushan rule was interrupted by 
an invasion of the Persian Shapur I in a.p. 241, and the Buddhist 
civilization of the region’ Was déalt a mortal blow by the White Huns 
in the fifth century. Thereafter, Buddhism and its art survived in 
isolated pockets in Afghanistan and Kashmir until the Arab invasion 
of the eighth century. 


Gandhira was, properly speaking, the official art of the Kushan 
Emperor Kanishka (a.D. 78 or 128) and his immediate successors. It is 
important to note that it is the style that flourished exclusively in the 
northern domains of the Kushans in contrast to the Indian art that 
the Kushan kings supported in their southern capital at Mathura. 

The Gandhara sculptures are sometimes described as Graeco- 
Buddhist, a term that is distinctly misleading, since it implies a deriva- 
tion from Greek art. The Gandhiara stone sculptures have little to do 
with Greek art either in its Hellenic or Hellenistic phase, and are 
much more closely related to Roman art. The Gandhara school is 
perhaps best described as the easternmost appearance of the art of the 
Roman empire, especially in its late and provincial manifestations. 
The subject matter of the Gandhfra carvings is almost entirely 
Buddhist, although purely Classical motifs were used in a decorative 
way. Kanishka, through his patronage of Buddhism, has been regarded 
as the founder of the Gandhara school, but there is some evidence that 


Hellenistic art in the form of architecture and sculpture was intro- 23 
duced into north-western Pakistan during the reign of the Parthian 
dynasties no later than the first century A.D., as may be illustrated by 
a number of temples and sculptured fragments from the city of Sirkap 
at Taxila. Although the presence of this material in a way provides a 
Hellenistic background for Gandhara art, it was unquestionably the 
appearance of foreign workmen from the eastern centres of the Roman 
empire that led to the creation of the first Buddhist sculptures in the 
Peshawar Valley. The cultural, political and commercial relationships 
between Rome and the Kushan empire have been noted in an earlier 
chapter. It may be added that the Kushans accepted the services of 
skilled foreign artisans to meet the sculptural requirements of the 
Buddhist religion. It is not difficult to find in examples of Gandhara 
art fragments of sculpture resembling Roman workmanship of all 
periods, from the time of the Flavians, Kanishka’s contemporaries, to 
the very last Roman style of the fourth century, usually designated as 
Late Antique.! It may certainly be assumed from this evidence that, 
from the days of Kanishka until the end of Buddhism and its art in 
north-west Pakistan and Afghanistan, the practice of importing 
foreign artisans continued. However, it must necessarily be supposed 
that the vast majority of the sculptures are-by native craftsmen 
following these successive waves of foreign influence. 

The Gandhara school is usually credited with the first representation 
of the Buddha in human form. The portrayal of Sakyamuni in his 
human shape, rather than as a symbol, is probably linked with the 
emergence of devotional sects of Buddhism at the time of Kanishka’s 
Great Council. The quality of bhakti or devotion in these Buddhist 
sects demanded a representation of the Master in an accessible human 
form. In Mahay4na sitras like the Lalita Vistara and the Saddharma 
Pundarika, probably composed in the second century A.D., the Buddha 
already appears as a supernatural being. The worship of the relics of 
Sakyamuni, beginning as early as the third century B.c., and the 
emphasis on his miracles were other factors leading to his deification. 
The earlier Indian representations of nature gods, such as the yakshas 
and nagas in human form, and the influence of the anthropomorphic 
traditions of Greece and Iran likewise contributed to the invention 

of the Buddha image in Gandhara. The earliest Buddha images were 
a compound of iconographical and technical formulae adapted by 
foreign sculptors from the repertory of the Classical world. Images of 
this type appear on Kanishka’s coins, one may imagine, as part of this 
sovereign’s propagandizing of the Buddhist religion.’ 


In addition to the invention of the Buddha image, the Gandhara 
school produced the earliest representations of the Bodhisattva. Probably 
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the first of these images were all intended as portrayals of Prince 
Siddhartha, that is, the Buddha Sakyamuni while still a Bodhisattva, or 
Maitreya the Buddha of the Future. The type of royal figure arrayed 
in all the finery of a contemporary Indian Rajah is essentially the 
same as had been used in the Maurya and Sunga periods for repre- 
sentations of yaksha or nature spirits. The Gandhara Bodhisattvas are 
all shown wearing turbans, jewellery and muslin skirts, a costume that 
is certainly a literal adaptation of the actual dress of Kushan and 
Indian nobles. The jewellery of these royal statues may be duplicated 
in the finds of Hellenistic and Sarmatian gold unearthed at Taxila and 
elsewhere. The actual style of these Bodhisattva images is a mixture of 
techniques of Western origin: thus, for example, the stiff swallow-tail 
folds of the dhoti or skirt are obviously an adaptation of the neo-Attic 
style that flourished in Rome in the first centuries of the empire. 


In Gandhiara the translation of Buddhist iconography into ready-made 
foreign patterns is essentially the same process that took place in the 
formation of Early Christian art, so that it is not surprising in the 
earliest Gandhara Buddhas to find Sakyamuni with the head of a 
Greek Apollo and arrayed in the pallium or toga. In exactly the same 
way the earliest representations of Christ show Him with the head of 
the Greek sun god and dresséd_in the garb of the teachers of the 
ancient world. 


It should be noted that there’is’‘a'theory, now upheld by such dis- 
tinguished scholars as Roman Ghirshman and Daniel Schlumberger, 
that Gandhara art is the final development of a still undiscovered 
Graeco-Bactrian civilization, rather than the result of intercourse with 
the Roman world. Ghirshman points to the extraordinary finds of 
Hellenistic, perhaps Bactrian, art at the Parthian capital of Nisa 
near Ashkabad in Soviet Turkmenistan as an ultimate source for 

the influence of Greek art in Asia, and Schlumberger proposes that 
the Kushan fire temple at Surkh-Kotal with its long inscription in 
Bactrian Greek is a link in this evolution of the art of Gandhara from 
the lost culture of Hellenistic Bactria.3 Although it would be con- 
venient to derive Gandhara sculpture from a Bactrian source, the 
analogies with Roman art and technique are too apparent to dismiss 
the added influence of the Roman West in the development of 
Classical art under the Kushans. 


The chronology of the sculpture of the Peshawar Valley still remains 

a vexing problem, mainly because of the absence of any definitely dat- 
able monuments. A number of pieces of sculpture do bear inscriptions 
with a reckoning in years of unspecified eras.t However, it is now pos- 
sible to arrive at a tentative chronology for this material. A great many 


monuments may also be dated by reference to the works of Roman 25 
art: for example, the earliest Buddhas may be dated to the late first 
or early second century A.D. They reveal a style of drapery clearly 
derived from Roman workmanship of the early Imperial period, and 
the heads are an adaptation of the type of the Apollo Belvedere.’ The 
very latest examples from such Afghan sites as Paitava and Shotorak 
in the environs of the ancient Kapiga have the drapery reduced to a 
net of string-like folds, very much in the manner of the sculpture of 
Palmyra on the trade route to the Mediterranean. The proportions of 
the body have a ratio of five heads to the total height, exactly as in 
late Roman and Early Christian sculpture. The soft, effeminate 
Apollonian facial type of the early Buddha statues has gradually 
assumed the mask-like frozen character of Late Antique sculpture all 
over the Roman world from the third to the fifth centuries A.D. 





Probably owing to its political isolation from India proper and the 
maintenance of continuous contacts with centres of artistic activity in 
the Roman West, Gandhara art enjoyed a greater longevity and also 
maintained a monotony of expression unlike any other Indian school. 
It is the very repetition of type and techniques over a period of nearly 
five centuries that makes any kind of chronology on a stylistic basis so 
very difficult to determine. In so far as one can be dogmatic about this 
problem, it can be stated that the school reached its high point of 
production and aesthetic effectiveness from the first to the third 
centuries A.D., the period coinciding with the closest contacts with 
Rome. In the last centuries of its existence the style comes closer to the 
: Orientalized mode of the Eastern Roman empire, in which, as at 
Palmyra and Dura Europos, the old Oriental tendencies towards 
frontality, abstractions and hieratic scaling were beginning to assert 
themselves over the humanistic Classical forms of earlier times. 


Presumably the disastrous invasion of the White Huns in the fifth 
century put an end to all further productive activity in Gandhara, 
beyond the execution of repairs on such monuments as survived this 
raid. The Chinese pilgrim Hsiian-tsang’s account of the ruined 
monasteries that greeted him everywhere in the Peshawar Valley at 
the time of his visit in the seventh century shows the terrible desola- 
tion of this once flourishing Buddhist centre. The final chapters of 
Gandhira art have their setting, not in Gandhara, but in Kashmir and 
such remote centres as Fondukistan in Afghanistan, where artistic 
activity continued at least as late as the seventh century. 
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limited to the fragments from Paitava and Shotorak, near Begram.¢ 
At both of these sites the predominance of reliefs with illustrations of 
the Great Miracle of Sravasti may be taken as an indication of the 
gradual transformation of the Buddha into a transcendent personage 
through the emphasis on this transfiguration, which in its implication 
of universal miraculous powers approximates Sakyamuni with the 
Dhyani Buddhas of the Mahayana pantheon. A seated image from 
Paitava shows the Buddha in dhyand mudra with figures of Indra and 
Brahma in his halo.?7 This Buddha image, like others from Shotorak, 
belongs to a late phase of the Gandhara style, when the form assumed 
a rather hieratic character more in keeping with Indian ideals. The 
originally Classical drapery has been reduced to a convention of 
string-like ridges attached to the surface of the body. This formalism 
of the late Gandhara Buddhas provided the model for countless 
repetitions of the type in Central Asia and China as late as the eighth 
century. It may be noted that, when they were first unearthed, some 
of the Paitava sculptures were found to be covered with a layer of gold 
leaf attached to the stone by a reddish gum, the Indian equivalent of 
the dollo of medieval Italian practice. 


A variety of styles of relief sculpture all related to Classical prototypes 
were introduced to Gandhara-from the first to the third centuries. One 
type represents the Classical arrangement of placing isolated figures 
against a plain background; other deeply carved pictorial panels 
suggest the Roman illusionistic technique of the second century and 
later. The first of these styles is represented by a relief from Paitava, 
with the Buddha Maitreya flanked by six donors in Kushan dress 
[108]. The Buddha of the Future may be recognized by his attribute 
of the brahmin’s water bottle or kundika. The costumes of the attend- 
ants are those of the Kushan sovereigns as we see them on the coinage 
of Kanishka and his successors. The central figure of Maitreya is a 
miniature replica of the many Bodhisattva images of the Gandhara 
school. Both this central figure and its companions have assumed 
something of the rigidity so noticeable in the later manner of the 
Gandhara sculptors. There appears to be a return to ancient Oriental 
concepts of frontality, so that the arrangement of the stiffly ranged 
figures is not far removed from the fusion of Classical and Meso- 
potamian forms encountered in the sculpture and painting of Parthian 
Hatra and the Roman East. The dry formalized style of these sculp- 
tures from Paitava certainly indicates that they belong to the last 
phase of Gandhara art and should probably be dated no earlier than 
the fourth century. 
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6 The Romano-Gothic Art of Hadda 27 


Most famous of the archaeological sites of Afghanistan is the ruined 
monastic city of Hadda, located some five miles to the south of Jelala- 
bad. Hadda, with its myriad towers and monasteries, was at the height 
of its glory when the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hsien and his companions 
visited the shrines in the early fifth century. Hsiian-tsang in 632 found 
the sangharamas many, but the priests few, the stupas desolate and 
ruined. The passage of the Hephthalite invaders in the later years of 
the fifth century had apparently dealt the religious establishments of 
Nagarahara their death blow; this invasion also forms a terminus post 
quem for any further artistic activity at this site. 


The ruin site of Hadda was noted by General Court as early as 1825. 
The first to conduct actual excavations in the late 1830s was that 
pioneer of Afghan archaeology, Charles Masson, who actually 
recovered a number of Buddha images;from the ruins. The scientific 
exploration of the site must be credited-to the members of the 
Délégation Archéologique Frangaiseen Afghanistan. The first trial 
excavations were conducted by Foucher and Godard in 1923, 
followed by a series of notable campaigns by Jules Barthoux from 1926 
to 1928.! Barthoux’s excavations, conducted at many sites in and 
around Hadda, yielded an extraordinary variety of sculpture in lime 
plaster, sandstone and schist, now divided between the Kabul 
Museum and the Musée Guimet. 


The magnificent collection of sculpture from Hadda in the museum at 
Dar-ul-Aman includes examples of every type of this dynamic phase 
of Gandhiara art: Buddha images, monks, brahmins, pagan subjects, 
devas, devatas, demons and figures of donors. 


Like so many of the Buddhist structures around Peshawar and at 
Taxila in Pakistan, the stupas and viharas of Hadda were completely 
encased in a revetment of stucco decoration, in which both architec- 
tural members and relief sculpture moulded in lime plaster covered the 
rubble and stone cores of the buildings. This ornamentation, when first 
uncovered by the French archaeologists, was far more complete than 
ything found to the south of the Khyber Pass. The extraordinary 
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beauty of many of the heads and complete figures immediately 
aroused the interest of scholars of Asiatic art the world over. 


Although the sculpture of Hadda is a part of the school of Gandhara, 
its style, conditioned in part at least by the possibility for greater freedom 
and expressiveness in the stucco medium, constitutes a separate and 
moving chapter in the history of Buddhist art in its relation to both 

the Indian and the Mediterranean worlds. 


The technique of stucco or lime plaster, as used at Hadda and 
throughout the ancient region of Gandhara, was invented in Alex- 
andria in the late Hellenistic period as an inexpensive substitute for 
marble. And it was undoubtedly from Graeco-Roman Egypt that its 
use spread to India with the inauguration of intensive trade relations 


~ between the Mediterranean world and India in the first century A.D. 


Sir Mortimer Wheeler, in fact, has pointed out that lime plaster heads 
found at Sabratha in Roman Africa are nearly identical in type and 
technique with the examples at Hadda. 


It should be pointed out that although the designation “‘Hadda’ is 
applied indiscriminately to examples of Gandhara stucco sculpture in 
museums throughout the Western world, this type of moulded lime 
plaster decor is not limited to this one site. Countless examples have 
been found throughout Afghanistan in the Kabul Valley and as far 
north as Kunduz; indeed, the technique, the types represented and 
the style scarcely vary in the finds north and south of the Khyber 
Pass. In Pakistan, not only did the monastic foundations around 
Peshawar employ the medium, but further south the ancient capital 
of ‘Taxila has yielded an enormous quantity of lime-plaster sculpture 
dating from the first to the fifth centuries. 


Although stucco may have been used at Hadda in the first century, it 
was not until somewhat later that this medium gradually supplanted 
stone as the favourite material of the artists of north-western India. 
Beginning in the mid third century after the Sasanian invasion of 
A.D.241 and presumably flourishing until the wrecking of the monas- 
teries by the Hephthalites in the fifth century, there is a uniform school 
of stucco sculpture extending from the Punjab to the Kabul Valley 
and, as discoveries made in Chorasmia have shown, even beyond the 
Oxus. That Hadda, the ancient Nagarahara, should have been a 
centre of great creative activity was by no means surprising; its 
monasteries, if we may judge from Hsiian-tsang’s description, 
numbered one of the largest communities in the land. With its golden 


stupas and the renowned relic of the skull of Buddha, Nagarahara 29 
loomed like the New Jerusalem to the pilgrims from the East. 


While preserving the dryly spiritualized convention of Gandhara art 
for the Buddha images, the sculptors of Hadda, in lay figures and 
grotesques, present a living and naturalistic array of facial types. The 
miracle of Hadda was the development of this really original style of 
art. We must ascribe its emergence in part to the religious enthusiasm 
suggested in Fa Hsien’s description.* The spirit of the Hadda sculp- 
tures, particularly their realism in portraiture, has a certain affinity 
with Roman provincial art, since this same tendency to expressive 
realism is often present in monuments made by the ‘barbarians’.} ‘The 
Hadda craftsmen achieve at once notable triumphs in ethnic por- 
traiture, and in certain heads the same sweetened modified realism 
that makes for the radiant beauty of Gothic. » 


The Hadda sculpture presents a variety of styles reminiscent of both 
Indian and Classical ideals: Plate 113 is a Classical Apollonian type. 
The heads illustrated in Plates 120 and 124 suggest the poignant 
masks of barbarians in Roman battle sarcophagi. Plate 129 is obvi- 
ously derived from the type of Mithra; and the Buddha heads illus- 
trated in Plates 110, 112 and 115 are a combination of the mask-like 
quality of Gandhara sculpture and the soft roundness of the Gupta 


style. 


Since no chronology for the site of Hadda has ever been determined, it is 
impossible to state whether a more strictly Indian idiom succeeded an 
earlier Graeco-Roman manner. Another theory proposed by various 
critics, that stucco replaced stone at a later period, is difficult to prove, 
since there are indications that the lime plaster was used concurrently 
with the work in schist, beginning as early as the first century at 
Taxila, until the disappearance of the school in the sixth century A.D. 
It is highly probable, however, that in parts of Afghanistan, where 
suitable stone is unavailable, stucco was widely employed from the 
very beginnings of the Gandhara school. 


When the magnificent fragments of Hadda stucco sculpture were first 
published, it became fashionable to compare heads of brahmins to 
Gothic portrayals of Christ, and the radiant faces of devas to the 
Smiling Angel of Reims. There is, to be sure, a certain resemblance in 
the suggestion of a kind of inner ecstasy expressed in these poignant 
faces and the pathos and emotion of Gothic art. These parallels, it 
will be seen, are to be explained by the origins of Hadda sculpture 
and Gothic art. What we might describe as this Gothic myth is 
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worthy of a little explanation for both aesthetic and iconographical 
reasons before divulging what appears to be the solution of these 
similarities in type and expressiveness. 


One reason for this spiritual parallel with Gothic art is the similarity of 
Mahayana Buddhism and the Christianity of the medieval period. At 
Hadda, for example, there have been discovered several figures of 
monks holding skulls, a parallel to the Buddhist doctrine of imperma- 
nence that has its equivalent in the Dance of Death and the memento 
mort of the late Middle Ages.+ It is not at all surprising to find subjects 
of this type at Hadda, which was presumably a stronghold of the 
Sarvastivadins, distinguished above all other sects in their emphasis 

on self-mortification.$ 


Gandhara art, as represented by the countless specimens of stone 
carving, is for the most part an imperfect attempt at naturalism; that 
is, a travesty of classic forms. Obviously, the Gandhara stone images 
are no less spiritual, but suffer from the imperfection of their form. 
The work at Hadda represents, rather, the creation of a genuine 
religious art, transcending the vitiated caricature of classic art 
typified by the Gandhfara stone)sculptures. 


Although the sculptures of the Hadda type appear realistic, they are 
actually no more so than the works of the Gothic period in comparison 
with seventeenth-century portraiture in Europe. They are, although 
far removed from the mechanized ideal anatomy of Indian art, still 
unreal, in that nature is not imitated directly but suggested in growth 
and organization. Nature is rendered orderly, and in the complexity 
of the planes there is a new feeling of organic anatomical structure. 
This art cannot be judged by the same standards as the religious 
imagery of India that set itself super-human ideals. The Hadda crafts- 
men, whatever their nationality, thought in terms of mortal loveliness 
as revealing the nature of the gods. Even the most moving faces of this 
emotional art, the ‘Hellenistic’ or ‘Gothic’ angels and demons of 
Hadda, are at least partially executed with moulds. ‘The knife-sharp 
edges of the planes of the brows and eyes repeat a convention invari- 
ably found in the masks of the Buddha, so that often there is a definite 
conflict between the abstractly formalized quality of the upper part of 
the face and the soft, mobile treatment of the mouth and chin. 


These resemblances have a direct bearing on another fundamental 
problem of the Hadda sculptures: namely, the relationship to Hellen- 
istic art. The Hellenistic nature of so many of the heads of both the 
Classical and the Gothic types, with their pictorial treatment and 
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expression of a kind of inner spiritual ecstasy, is partly to be explained 31 
as an off-shoot of that revival of Hellenistic ideals in Rome of the 
second century. In a similar way the many spiritual affinities with 
Gothic art are not difficult to understand, since the same Hellenistic 
sculpture that provided inspiration for the craftsmen of Rome and 
Hadda lies behind the ghostly realism of Gothic art. As is everywhere 
apparent, the combination of emotion and realism of Hellenistic art 
or its revival in Rome during the Antonine period of the second 
century A.D., had a peculiar appeal and appropriateness for the 
religious society of Gandhara in the early centuries of our era, satis- 
fying the specific spiritual needs that have been alluded to above. 


Among the pieces from Hadda which should be singled out for special 
attention is the limestone relief illustrated in Plate 109. Ever since the 
first excavations at Hadda in the nineteenth century, fragments in 
this marble-like material have come to light. Although the precise 
provenance of these pieces in the British Museum, Kabul and the 
Musée Guimet is uncertain, it is apparent that this stone was used for 
architectural decoration concurrently with the employment of stucco. 
This portion of a frieze representing an unknown scene from the life 
of Buddha shows us a group of devotees arranged in a series of tiers 
receding into a deep pictorial space. This type of composition, in 
which the foreground figures are almostin the complete round and in 
which the very depth of carving makes for a-wry dramatic alternation 
of the lights and darks, corresponds to similar illusionistic carving in 
Gandhiara reliefs of the second and third centuries, and is ultimately 
derived from the effects of theatrical illumination and deep pictorial 
carving in the Roman battle sarcophagi of the Antonine and Severid 
periods. 


The Buddha heads of Plates 110, 112 and 115 illustrate the final con- 
ventionalization of the originally Classical Gandhara type. The 
undisguised prominence of the ushnisha and the completely formal- 
ized linear treatment of the hair are already far removed from the 
Apollonian style of the earliest examples of the type. The mask-like 
faces of these and countless other Buddhas from Hadda have a dry- 
ness and regularity which suggest that they were made from moulds. 
The treatment of the face has slight reminiscences of a Classical ideal 
combined with the soft fullness of Indian sculptures of the Gupta 
period. 


The real sculptural talents of the craftsmen of Hadda are revealed not 
in these orthodox images but in the countless fragments of figures and 
heads of attendant figures in large relief compositions. The head of a 
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prince in Plate 114 is an illustration of the warmth and sensitivity of 
modelling encountered in the portrayal of these lesser personages. 
The wavy hair and the diademed crown have some suggestions of a 
Graeco-Roman prototype, but the sensuous fullness of the face with 
its sharply modelled brows and eyes is again suggestive of the Indian 
ideal of the Gupta period. Among the more Classical fragments from 
Hadda are the portrayals of bearded personages [120, 124], perhaps 
originally parts of a representation of the Nirvana. ‘The plastic and 
textural realism in the modelling of these heads and busts is again 
distinctly Western in feeling. The expression of a kind of tension and 
inner spirituality in these splendid characterizations is, as has often 
been noted, suggestive of the spiritual expressiveness of Gothic art and 
is certainly derived from the portrayal of pathos and torment in the 
masks of barbarians in Roman battle sarcophagi of the Antonine 
period. The deeply pictorial modelling and the passionate intensity of 
expression in the turbaned head of Plate 121 and the Mithraic type of 
Plate 129 appear, like so many similar haunted faces in Antonine 
baroque sculpture, as evocations from the style of Pergamum. 


One should mention in connexion with the art of Hadda the stucco 
sculpture of Kunduz, already noted as the site of a fabulous hoard of 
Bactrian coins.® The beautiful head illustrated [132] and other frag- 
ments from this site are all moulded in lime plaster, but of a much 
coarser and more easily friablé fabric than the matzére employed at 
Hadda. There is no evidence for dating the monastic establishments at 
Kunduz, beyond the fact that they appear to have been mentioned by 
the seventh-century Chinese pilgrim, Hsiian-tsang, under the name 
of Drapsaka.? The presence of stucco sculpture in this remote location 
to the north of the Hindu Kush is interesting, if only to demonstrate 
the extent of the technique of lime-plaster decoration to the very 
threshold of Turkestan. Although the technique of fashioning the 
Kunduz heads, partly with moulds, partly by free-hand modelling, 
also approximates the method used for many of the Hadda masks, the 
detailed, textural modelling of the hair and the strangely enigmatic 
expression of sensuous revery seem to relate the Kunduz sculpture to 
the clay statuary of Fondukistan, a site which has already been 
mentioned as the ultimate development of the Hadda style and which | 
will form the subject matter of our next section. 


In connexion with the stucco sculpture of Hadda and the diffusion of 
this medium throughout the ancient Gandhara, some mention should 
be made of the moulded-clay images discovered in Chorasmia or 
Khwarezem in Russian Turkestan. The famous site of Toprak Kala 
has yielded a number of portrait heads of local sovereigns and draped 
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figures of the goddess of victory, all modelled in unbaked earth and 33 
covered with a thin layer of plaster made from powdered alabaster. A 
strongly Hellenistic character is notable in both the heads and the 
draped figures.* It is a question whether the statuary of Toprak Kala 
is a local development of an earlier Bactrian tradition or a northerly 
provincial extension of the style of figural sculpture found at Hadda 
and throughout the Kabul Valley. The technique of applying a thin 
layer of alabaster paste over a clay core corresponds closely to the 
method of applying a shell of stucco over an earthen core that was 
employed at Kunduz and Tépé Marandjan. Like the statuary at 
Toprak Kala, the moulded figure sculpture at Kunduz and Kabul 
may be dated no earlier than the fourth century a.p. It is possible to 
suppose that in the period following the overthrow of the Kushan 
empire by the Sasanian invasion of a.p. 241 there was a very close 
cultural and artistic relationship between eastern Iran, Chorasmia 
and northern Afghanistan, which would account for the universal 
employment of the sculptural technique described above. It is evident 
that even at Hadda the bodies of Buddha images were modelled in 
clay and then covered with a thin stucco revetment; but in contrast 
to the technique employed in the later northern Afghan sites and 
Chorasmia small reliefs and the heads of all figures were made of 
solid lime plaster. 


Certain dramatic archaeological discoveries within recent years are 
bound to affect our judgement of the sculpture of Hadda and its place 
in the evolution of Classical art in Asia. The late Hellenistic or Graeco- 
Bactrian clay sculpture found in the Kushan palace at Khalchayan in 
Uzbekistan, dating from the first century A.D., appears as a direct 
antecedent of the many Hellenistic elements in the Hadda stuccos.? 
The most recent finds at Tapa-i-Shotur at Hadda'® have revealed a 
wealth of new material, including the extraordinary plastic stucco 
ensemble of the Buddha’s encounter with the Naga Apalala.'' The 
hundreds of statues in relief uncovered at this site are of very high 
quality and can probably be dated as early as the third or fourth 
century A.D. The arrangement of the complex itself, as well as the 
style of many individual statues, appears to have a distinct relation- 
ship to examples of belated Hellenistic sculpture in Russian Central 
Asia, as, for instance, the famous frieze dedicated to local river gods at 
Pyandzhikent. 
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by the White Huns who had ravished India and the Kabul Valley in 
the fifth century.? A later pilgrim, Hui-ch’ao, found the monasteries 
still populated in the eighth century. Buddhism here as elsewhere in 
Afghanistan and India was eventually absorbed by Hinduism; all 
vestiges of both were exterminated by the coming of the Islamic 
hordes. Bamiyan passes out of history with the fearful advent of 
Genghis Khan, who, in revenge for the opposition he had encountered 
at Shahr-i-Zohak and for the death of his grandson Miitiigen at the 
siege of Shahr-i-Gholghola, slaughtered the entire population. 


Even today the visitor is impressed by the imagination and zeal that 
fashioned the giant rock-cut Buddhas, thirty-five and fifty-three 
metres high, and adorned the countless grottoes in the face of the 

cliff. Before their eviction by the present government, a population of 
some 500 Hazara tribes-people made their homes in the caves between 
the two colossi, a number that may give us some idea of the size of the 
monastic establishment in the days of its greatest prosperity. 


It is significant to note that Hsiian-tsang found the Buddhist com- 
munity at Bamiyan following the Small Vehicle or Hinayana: they 
were members of the Lokottaravadin school, a branch of the Maha- 
sanghikas, whose chief tenet was that the Buddhas are above earthly 
laws, an idea which is perhaps an approach to the conception of the 
transcendent Buddha of the Mahayana pantheon. The pilgrim Hui- 
ch’ao describes the monastery as belonging to the Great Vehicle. 
Certain artistic conceptions can only be explained by this change in 
the character of the religion that presumably took place between A.D. 
632 and 727. 


With the rise of Gupta power in central India the successors of 
Kanishka were ousted from the western satrapies; dynasties of Kushan 
descent continued, however, in the Indus basin and Kashmir, in 
Bactria and Afghanistan. It seems likely that these southern Afghan 
satrapies had for some time been under the nominal sovereignty of the 
kings of Iran, that is, since the raid of Shapur in a.p. 241 that de- 
stroyed the empire of the Kushans. Hormizdas II (297-310) married 
the daughter of the King of Kabul; Bahram II conquered Seistan in 
A.D. 280. The rule of Sasanian satraps in Afghanistan ends with the 
invasion of the Chionites in a.p.358. In A.D. 425 the invasion of 
Bactria by the White Huns marks the beginning of another of those 
racial tidal waves that so often swept over the face of Asia; two years 
later these terrible warriors slaughtered and burned their way to 
Teheran itself; Iran was only saved the horrors reserved for Gandhara 
by the prowess of Bahram Gur, who finally routed the invaders. 


Bamiyan, secure in its pocket between the Hindu Kush and Koh-i- 37 
Baba, seems at this time to have escaped the terror of the Hephthalites 
who, moving eastward after their repulse from Iran in 465, swept over 
the Kabul Valley and Gandhira; their sovereignty there, especially 
the persecutions instigated by the merciless Mihiragula, marked the 
veritable extermination of Buddhism in the holy land of Gandhara. 
Only the revolt and the decisive action of the Gupta armies in 532 
annihilated the Huns in India; Mihiragula fled to Kashmir, his last 
days spent in merciless persecution of the inhabitants. At this same 
time Khusrau I and the Turks united to destroy the Hephthalite 
kingdom in the north; in 565 the King of Iran was momentarily in 
possession of all the lands of the Huns south of the Oxus. Princes of 
the Hephthalite house, perhaps at this time as vassals of Iran, con- 
tinued to rule in Afghanistan and Bactria as late as the time of Khus- 
rau II (590-628) ; presumably, the Bamiyan Valley was within their 
domains. Even after the disaster of Nahawand in 642 a remnant of 
Sasanian power survived in the south Caspian regions of Tabaristan 
and farther east until 651. When Hui-ch’ao visited Bamiyan in 727, 

he found the sanctuaries still flourishing and the country under 
Iranian rule. Some of the later Sanskrit manuscripts found in Cave G 
have been proved to date from this period. Every item favours a late 
date for the whole Sasanian complex. Lastly, it is obvious that the 
caves with Sasanian paintings are the dédication of a Sasanian who, 
like Firuz, the brother of Shapur I, embraced Buddhism; the possi- 
bility that this individual was a Hephthalite prince, perhaps a vassal of 
the later Sasanians, will be discussed under the decoration of Group D. 


Although it is quite evident from the Russian excavations of sites in 
Soghdiana that, towards the end of these civilizations, with the Arab 
invasions of the eighth century, something like an autonomous style 
flourished in the feudal strongholds of Pyandzhikent and Varaksha, 
the fact remains that the ingredients of this school of painting were 
the same Iranian, Classical and Indian elements that produced the 
genesis of Central Asian art at Bamiyan. 


In attempting to systematize the development of art in Central Asia, 

it is possible to think of a belt of eastern Iranian or provincial Sasanian 
art on the arc of a circle with its centre in Iran and running through 
Varaksha, Balalik Tépé, Dukhtar-i-Noshirwan and Bamiyan. The 
painting of all these sites is in many respects an eastward extension of 
Sasanian art, as is abundantly demonstrated by the resemblance of 
forms and decoration to Sasanian sculpture, metalwork and textiles. 
Many of the figures at Bamiyan show an unmistakable connexion 

with the art of Balalik Tépé. 
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At Bamian the Iranian and Indian aesthetics were forcibly asso- 
ciated, and their eventual compromise and fusion gave rise to a 
hybrid style of original aspect. ‘This new style in turn influenced the 
artistic production of various localities in Serindia, to which Indian 
and Iranian forms, modes, and motifs often penetrated through 
Bamian’s agency.* 
The wall paintings of Bamiyan may be divided into cycles of Indian, 
Sasanian and purely Central Asian styles. ‘The decorations surviving 
on the vault of the thirty-five-metre Buddha and in the adjoining 
caves belong to a provincial Iranian manner. The pathetic fragments 
now rapidly disintegrating in the niche of the fifty-three-metre Buddha 
are local versions of the Indian style of the Gupta period, and the 
beautiful ‘blue’ Bodhisattva of Group E appears as a precursor of the 
decorative heraldic mode of Kizil in Central Asia. As will be noted 
below, the samples of wall painting in the Kabul Museum are all 
from the convents surrounding the thirty-five-metre colossus and are 
examples of the Sasanian type of decoration. 


As terminus ante quem for dating the paintings at Bamiyan we have very 
useful evidence in the style of the two giant Buddhas. The style of the 
smaller or eastern colossus, with the hair in Apollonian ringlets and 
the drapery in rather sharply defined classic folds, corresponds to the 
end of the period of greatest Roman influence in Gandhara proper; 
that is, according to the writer’s chronology, from the early second to 
the early third centuries:of our’era. It may be compared to stucco 
figures at Jaulian, Taxila, that are generally dated in the third 
century. Again, for reasons that are too lengthy for exposition here, it 
appears that the successive types of masonry evolved at Taxila and in 
Gandhara did not penetrate beyond the Khyber until in each case a 
hundred years after their ‘invention’ in India. The same is certainly 
true, though perhaps in a lesser degree, of the mutations of the style 
of Gandhara sculpture in the Afghan provinces of the Kushan empire. 
It would be safer therefore to consider the lesser colossus as a work of 
no earlier than the year 200. The larger image, by comparison with 
statues in India, can be related to works of the late Mathura school of 
the fifth and sixth centuries a.p.: the countless string folds, a reduction 
to linear terms of the earlier Gandhara robes, is exactly what we find 
in a dated Buddha of the years 449-50 in the museum at Lucknow. 


Practically all of the colours used at Bamiyan were manufactured 
locally; examples of sienas and ochres from the valley may be pro- 
cured today as far away as Kabul. In the period of which we are 
speaking, as today, lapis was one of the principal mineral products of 
Afghanistan and must have been readily available. The only colour 


that seems to have been imported was the indigo, which was used 39 
lavishly in the paintings on the niche of the Great Buddha. 


In general the colour schemes of Bamiy4n are lighter and less rich 
than the Central Indian examples. Certain ensembles suggest the 
rather hard mineral brilliance of the paintings at Kizil in Turkestan. 
The chiaroscuro of Ajanta has been somewhat thinned out, sometimes 
appearing only as thickened outlines. The predilection for blues, 
ochres and oranges, in part conditioned by the colours available, 
undoubtedly is a reflection of the tonality of the lost cycles of Sasanian 
wall painting and indeed is not far removed from the colour schemes 
of Balalik Tépé in Russian Turkestan. The method of procedure was 
first to apply to the rock wall a thick layer of mud held together with 
large pieces of chopped straw. Then there was spread a thin layer of 
finely powdered gypsum; on this slip the pigments were applied a 
secco. This is exactly the same process employed in Turkestan and at 
Tun-huang in China. 


The small fragments of paintings recovered from Group G at Bamiyan 
belong to what Hackin believed to be the oldest complex at this site. 
These caves were located to the east of the lesser colossus and actually 
slightly in front of the main cliff, so that they were completely crushed 
by the great masses of stone, which the slow infiltration of moisture 
detached from the face of the cliff with the-passage of the centuries. 
The paintings recovered from these ruined. vaulted grottoes formed 
part of an illusionistic scheme of decoration combining sculpture and 
painting, in which the painted backgrounds provided a spatial 
ambience for statuary. The whole presented an illusionistic tableau of 
the Nirvana of Buddha. This is the counterpart of the mode of poly- 
chromatic decoration that reached its greatest development at Fon- 
dukistan and then spread eastward to Central Asia. The style of the 
heads of Bodhisattvas, yakshas and arhats from Cave G is extremely 
fresh and cursive in execution, vivid in colour, and the actual types 
appear like a stylized translation of the familiar forms of Gandhara 
sculpture into painting. The head of an arhat has a wildly fervent 
look of many portrayals of holy men in the sculpture of the Central 
Asian site of Tumshuk. These fragments appear to be related to a 
single remnant of Gandhara wall painting recovered by Professor 
Tucci in Swat. 


Both the material and the pictorial modelling of the sculptured heads 
from Group G suggest the seventh-century style of Fondukistan. The 
finding of a fragment of a painted Sasanian roundel with the familiar 
boar’s head motif [142] in this cave leads one to regard this complex as 
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belonging to the end, rather than to the beginning of the artistic activity 
at Bamiyan, a dating supported by the finding of fragments of manu- 
scripts of the seventh century in the ruins. 


The cosmopolitan nature of the art of Bamiyan in its period of 
florescence is illustrated by the decoration of the vestibule of Group D, 
one of the series of caves immediately to the west of the smaller colossus. 
The roof was originally painted with a design made up of medallions 
filled with human heads, boars’ heads, birds and floral motifs, all 
devices of a purely Sasanian origin. Every detail represented on this 
ceiling could be traced to prototypes in Sasanian stucco and textile 
decoration. The heraldic boar’s head, repeated many times in this 
complex, is easily recognized as Sasanian in origin from its appearance 
in the stucco medallions discovered at Damghan and from the popu- 
larity of this type in textiles in both Iran and Central Asia. Probably 
the wide diffusion of this motif as a decoration may be explained 
partly by the ritual hunting of wild boar in Sasanian Iran and partly 
as a symbol of Verathragma, the Sasanian god of victory and punisher 
of lies.° The first definite proof of this symbol’s having been used as a 
textile pattern is its appearance on the dress of one of Khusrau’s 
attendants in the great relief of the boar hunt at Taq-i-Bustan. The 
surviving specimens of this device in weaving, including examples 
from Turkestan, are assigned to the seventh century. The Bamiyan 
medallions are plainly painted copies of this woven motif, even to the 
representation of the pearls and cabuchons within the frame of the 
enclosing ring. Although occasional examples of this motif were found 
in earlier Sasanian monuments, this device appears to have enjoyed 

a special popularity in Khusrau’s reign. This in itself would be a 
means of arriving at a tentative date for the Bamiyan paintings. 


There must always be a question whether patterns like this, which 

had meaningful iconographical significance in Iran, had only a 
decorative purpose in their employment at Bamiyan. This is the case 
with another device found in a number of medallions at Bamiyan and 
in the Kabul collection, in which a single dove or a pair of doves [141] 
hold a string of pearls in their beaks.’ It is possible that such representa- 
tions of birds with necklaces, which are also found in copies of Sasanian 
textiles in Soghdian and Central Asian wall paintings, had some con- 
nexion with the Iranian legend of the bird Varagan and its quest of 
the Light Khvarenah in the form of a pearl at the bottom of the sea. 
Yaqut, the Arabic geographer, it is interesting to note, stated that 
there were paintings at Bamiyan ‘representing all birds created by 
God’. The doves at Bamiy4n, like the boar’s head, differ only slightly 
from portrayals of the same design in weaving, and undoubtedly owe 
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this region. 


On the south side of the Bamiyan Valley, opposite the cliff of the 
Great Buddhas and several miles to the east, is the ravine of Kakrak. 
Here, presumably long after the foundation of the great monastic 
establishment, a second religious centre grew up with a style of archi- 
tecture in the caves following the type of dome and squinch seen in 
the great cliff. The painted decoration of these grottoes has been 
removed in its entirety and is divided between the Musée Guimet and 
the museum at Dar-ul-Aman. Each of the domes at Kakrak was 
painted with a Buddha image in the centre of the vault, surrounded 
by a ring of medallions enclosing smaller Buddhas. The paintings at 
Kakrak [140] were obviously the earliest known examples of the 
mystic diagrams of mandalas of esoteric Buddhism, in which the 
cosmic Buddha Vairocana or his regents, the Buddhas of the Four 
Quarters, are surrounded by the galaxy of their emanations. Although 
certain portions of the decoration at Kakrak are related to the semi- 
Sasanian art of the Bamiyan grottoes, the Buddha figures are stylized 
to such a degree that they are even more suggestive of the hieratic 
forms of the art of esoteric Buddhism in Tibet and Nepal. ‘The Kakrak 
Buddhas are much stiffer, and their definition more strictly linear and 
decorative than anything seen at Bamiyan,-The resemblance to 
Lamaistic art extends even to the predilection for a palette of dull reds, 
earth yellows and neutralized greens.- Many of the features of the 
Kakrak Buddha images, such as the long, tapering fingers posed in 
mystic mudras, the mask-like faces with their exaggerated arching 
brows, and the generally bulky proportions of the bodies suggest the 
canons of the last phase of Buddhist art in India, as seen in both the 
statuary and the illuminated palm-leaf sutras of the Pala period. 
These are, of course, the same characteristics that with little change 
were to be adopted into the traditions of Buddhist art in Nepal and 
Tibet. 


A remarkably interesting figure from Kakrak known as the ‘roz 
chasseur’ [145, 146] may possibly represent a royal donor. A crowned 
personage is seated upon a throne with a hound at his feet,® surrounded 
by stylized bird and foliate forms. The figure, drawn in a somewhat 
heraldic style and wearing a diadem adorned with crescents and 
flowing ribbons, suggests some of the Sasanian donors painted at the 
summit of the niche of the lesser Buddha at Bamiyan. ‘The crown 
itself, with its triple crescent, appears to be related to the emblems of 
royalty already noted in the Hephthalite coins which have been dis- 
cussed in connexion with Sasanian paintings of Group D. This type of 
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diadem has also been related to coins of the so-called Napki type 
found at Ghazni, dating from the fifth or sixth century A.D. We may 
conclude that the Kakrak paintings, like the examples of the Sasanian 
style at Bamiyan and the fresco of a royal personage at Dokhtar-1- 
Noshirwan,’ all belong to the period of Iranian influence in the sixth 
century, when northern Afghanistan was under the rule of the vassals 
of the Sasanian throne. At the same time the employment of an 
Indian type of abstract shading in the painting of the ‘hunter king’ 
and other fragments from Kakrak illustrates the same fusion of 
Iranian and Indian elements found at Bamiy4n, a hybrid style that is 
the direct antecedent of the Buddhist painting in Central Asia. Indeed, 
the resemblance of the varied styles and techniques of the paintings at 
Bamiyan and Kakrak to the wall paintings of Kizil and Murtuq 
demonstrates once again the role of Afghanistan in the diffusion of 
influences to Central Asia and the Far East. 


8 Buddhist Art of the Pilgrimage 
Roads: Fondukistan 


In describing the translation of Indian art to Central Asia we may 
well speak of the art of the pilgrimage roads in much the same way 
as this term is used to explain the sculpture and painting that grew 
up in Romanesque Europe along the highways leading to the shrine 
of Santiago de Compostela. Just as the pilgrimage roads in Europe 
produced an international style of Romanesque art, so in Asia there 

* developed an Indian art of the trade routes. In Asia the trade routes 
ran from Tun-huang in westernmost China over Turkestan to lead 
at last to the holy land of Buddhism in north-west and central 
India. Over these highroads travelled the pilgrims from China, the 
imperial embassies and the traders. From India traders, monks and 
others including artisans, followed these same tracks to the oases of 
Central Asia and, with them, over a period of centuries, voyaged the 
artistic and iconographical forms of Buddhist India. ‘This is a process 
of travel and transference of ideas that went.on as early as the second 
and third centuries and continued at least until the end of the T’ang 
empire in the tenth. 


The principal distribution centre for Indian forms to the East — that 
is, to Turkestan, China and eventually Japan — was Afghanistan. 
Placed as it is at the centre of a web of arterial roads joining the 
Mediterranean, Iran, India and the East, this former province of 
Darius’s Iran and Alexander’s Bactrian successors was both receptive 
to cultural influences streaming in from all directions and at the same 
time responsible for their diffusion to adjoining civilizations. 


The Chinese pilgrims who made their way over Central Asia to India 
from the fifth to the seventh century give us the most detailed accounts 
of the Buddhist civilization of these regions. The narrations of Fa 
Hsien and Hsiian-tsang are full of references to the export of Buddhist 
icons to Central Asia and China. Sometimes it appears that Buddhist 
images could not wait to be transported to their destination, but, anti- 
cipating the astronauts, flew miraculously to Central Asia and even 
farther east. This is perhaps a symbolic way of describing the transfer 
of Indian religious art and traditions to Turkestan. The Chinese visitors, 
like Sung Yuin, speak of spending their last funds on copies of famous 
Indian images to take home, and we may imagine that a similar 
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exchange went on through visitors to India from Kucha and Turfan. 
Just as in the first century A.D. provincial Roman workmen made 

their way to northern India to spread the shadow of a Classic tradition 
over Gandhara, so in these later centuries it seems apparent that 
Indian and Iranian artists were active in Afghanistan. 


The formation of the Indo-Roman school of Gandhara and its influ- 
ence as far east as China is a familiar chapter in the history of Asiatic 
art. Of greater significance still is the translation of Indian art to 
Central Asia and the Far East, for the very good reason that Indian 
religious images, to a far greater degree than the humanistic formula 
of Gandhara, were entirely appropriate in their fusion of the erotic 
and the abstract for the expression of the ideals of the great eastern 
religions. The first indications of thoroughly Indian forms of expression 
replacing the vogue for the provincial Classic style of Gandhara have 
already been noted at Bamiyan and are even more marked in the last 
monuments of Buddhist painting and sculpture in Afghanistan of the 
sixth and seventh centuries. 


Shortly after leaving the hamlet of Charikar on the highway from 
Kabul, the lonely road enters the defiles of Koh-i-Baba, the mighty 
range of mountains that towers over the Kabul plain. The route 
follows the river through narrow ravines and over rolling green 
meadows on the valley floor. Sometimes the canyon walls rise so 
abruptly as to curtain the sun, It is for the most part a deserted 
romantic landscape with only an odd fortified manor or caravanseral 
testifying to human habitation. Occasionally one encounters a caravan 
of Hazara tribesmen in their crimson robes, decked with flashing 
silver ornaments; sometimes an encampment with their camels and 
herds fills the whole visible expanse of the river plain. It was in this 
remote and hidden valley of the Ghorband that the French mission to 
Afghanistan discovered one of the most important centres of Buddhist 
art in Central Asia, the monastery and temples of Fondukistan.! 


The courtyard of the little convent was ornamented by a series of 
vaulted niches, each one of which contained a group of sculptural 
figures. We owe the almost perfect preservation of these images to the 
fact that at some later time the grotto-like niches were walled up, 
evidently to protect the objects of worship from some approaching 
danger. Originally not only the statues themselves but also the backs 
of the niches and the wall of the entire courtyard were brilliantly 
painted. 


The chapels at Fondukistan were evidently arranged as complete 
iconographical sculptural ensembles. Even if it is not possible to recog- 
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the groups of Buddhas placed around the back and sides of these 
niches must refer to some paradise setting or celestial assemblies. ‘These 
little shrines, densely packed with sculptured figures set off by gaily 
painted backgrounds, must have given the effect of a kind of religious 
peep-show, in which, as on a stage, the visitor obtained a glimpse of 
celestial realms. The attempt to achieve an illusion of enhanced 

spatial reality by this combination of statuary and painting reminds 

us distantly of the illusionistic wedding of sculpture and painting in 
Baroque Europe. It is an outgrowth of the complexes of devotional 
figures surrounded by attendants and devotees that we know in India 
of the fifth and sixth centuries. Another factor which links the art of 
Tépé Marandjan at Kabul and Fondukistan with the Buddhist estab- 
lishments of Central Asia and the earliest caves at TTun-huang in 
westernmost China is the technique of its sculpture. The statues here 
were simply moulded of unbaked clay, mixed with straw and horse- 
hair as a binding medium, and built up around a wooden skeleton or 
armature. This material replaces the use of stone and lime plaster uni- 
versally employed in southern Afghanistan and India. It is a method 
that with little variation was used throughout Central Asia from the 
fourth century onward. The statues were made in a technique some- 
what resembling the manufacture of the large unbaked bricks used 

for the fortified manors we see in the Ghorband today. Big cubes of 
earth mixed with straw are pressed into shape, built into walls and 
ramparts, and left to dry. The only positive evidence for the dating of 
Fondukistan was the discovery of coins of the Sasanian monarch, 


Khusrau II (a.p. 590-628). 


What interests us most is, of course, the transformation of the Indian 
styles of painting and sculpture at Fondukistan. The very first images 
to be brought to light in 1936 at this site were a series of fragmentary 
female figures, originally parts of complicated relief compositions, 
images that at once revealed their Indian character by the soft and 
sensuous opulence of their anatomical form and the elegant rhythm of 
their swaying postures. This same predominantly Indian character 
informs all of the sculptural remains from Fondukistan. Particularly 
beautiful is the seated figure of a Bodhisattva [153] lolling in a position 
of voluptuous ease. The soft modelling of the torso suggesting the 
warmth and breathing fullness of the bodily form is entirely Indian. 
The lithe curvature of the body and its soft undulation are set off as in 
Indian sculpture by the precise, even hard definition of the jewelled 
ornaments. Indian, too, are the exquisite flower-like gestures of the 
hands and the radiant, sensuous face, like a mask veiled in dreams. 
The suggestion at once of serenity and self-contained spiritual calm 
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are the result of essentially the same abstract conception of the godly 
mask that prevailed in the great icons of Gupta India. 


The facial mask of the Buddha images of Fondukistan has something 
of the spheroidal abstraction and radiant benignity of Gupta icons. It 
is particularly close in this respect and in the style of the hair to the 
Buddhist sculpture of Kashmir, which, like the Fondukistan style, 
combines elements of Indian and Gandharan origin. Indeed, many of 
the fragments found at the site of Ushkur in Kashmir are so nearly 
identical in style with the Afghan examples that the art of the two 
sites appears as parts of the same peripheral Buddhist culture that 
survived beyond the frontiers of India at a time when the religion and 
its art were dying out in the land of its origin. 


The soft sensuous elegance of the painting and sculpture at Fonduki- 
stan has a parallel in the latest cycle of wall painting at Bamiyan. The 
giant Bodhisattvas lolling on their massive thrones on the vault of the 
fifty-three-metre Buddha are counterparts of this same flamboyant 
phase of art that appears as an exaggeration of tendencies inherent in 
the masterpieces of the Gupta period. 


When we examine any one of the Bodhisattva figures from Fonduki- 
stan, it is as though something of the quality of Classical grace 
occasionally present in Gandhara sculpture had combined with the 
more integrated plastic tradition of Indian art to produce a peculiarly 
moving formula of refined religious expression — in a way, almost 
hyper-refined — in the manner of Late Gothic art. This is a formula 
which the artist must have found peculiarly effective for expressing 
the new demand for images that, following the nature of Mahayana 
literature, should be both sensuous and other-worldly. To these ends 
the Gupta canon of measurement appears exaggerated towards a 
towering elongation. The gestures assume an even more lyric poetry 
of movement, and the faces, like the masks of Tantric images in Tibet, 
have a strange expression of inscrutable inner absorption and dreamy 
sensuality. 


Some of the Buddha images at Fondukistan [150] derived from Gupta 
originals have taken on an attenuated nervous aliveness that is almost 
suggestive of the Gothic mannerism of a modern sculptor like Lehm- 
bruck. These icons have an air of individuality within a spiritual state, 
just as in the devotional sects of Buddhism and Hinduism the indivi- 
dual soul retains its identity even in the bliss of union with the divine. 


In this Buddhist art of Afghanistan of the sixth and seventh centuries 
A.D. there appeared, then, what is in many respects a flamboyant 
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sculpture and painting. To apply the word Mannerist to this pheno- 
menon is perhaps a dangerous parallel, but it is evident that the art 
contains many strangely anti-Classical elements that certainly indicate 
the appearance of a new aesthetic. In the examples of this last phase of 
Classic Buddhist art as we see it at Tépé Marandjan, at Bamiyan, at 
Fondukistan, every effort was directed towards the graceful, the elegant, 
the provocative, and towards a kind of refined realism that achieves a 
new poetry in the very distortion of the forms. It will become apparent, 
too, that this Afghan phase of Gupta art was never entirely understood 
when it was copied in the Buddhist oases on the road to China. When 
the art of Fondukistan and Bamiyan spread eastward, only the tech- 
nique seems to have survived, and the aloof spirituality is transmuted 
into a kind of dry, expressionless rigour dominated by a tendency to 
reduce all pictorial elements to surface pattern.’ 


Some of the painted figures at Fondukistan testify even more strongly 
to the thoroughly Indian character of this art. An echo of the sculp- 
tured figures may be seen in the Bodhisattva painted on the outside of 
one of the niches at Fondukistan [148]. The position of the body has 
the same exaggerated contrapposto that is almost certainly a borrow- 
ing from a movement in the Indian dance; the same languorous elegance 
of gesture, the same fusion of sensuality and abstraction in the drawing 
of the body are to be seen here, as inthe Bodhisattvas and Devas in 
the Indian grottoes. The figure at Fondukistan is even more provoca- 
tive in its exaggeration of the body, twisting as though in response to 
some sensual ecstasy.? 


One of the more striking pieces of sculpture from Fondukistan repre- 

sents a pair of royal donors reclining on a dais [149]. The costume of 

the prince, a long coat with flaring lapels and pointed boots, has - 
analogies with Sasanian royal dress, and the decoration of this garment 

with tangent circular devices suggests the favourite Iranian motif of 

the medallion. The prince and princess rest their elbows on a pile of 

cushions, just as in the representation of princely personages in the 

designs of Sasanian silverware. 


The style of this last chapter of Buddhist art in Afghanistan is distin- 
suished by a fusion of the hieratic elements of an earlier Indian style 
and a realism that in its organic articulation of the body and textural 
animation of surface transcends anything known even in Gandhara. 
Perhaps the easiest way to explain this style is to regard it as a final 
phase of the stucco sculpture of Hadda, which, as has often been noted, 
is marked by a ‘Gothic’ combination of naturalism and spirituality. 


The exaggerated elongation of the forms at Fondukistan and the 
realism of their modelling make for a piquant sensuality of expression. 
Stylistically and spiritually this style is strangely parallel to the | 
Tantric forms of Pala art in India, perhaps because both are the 
eventual outgrowth of qualities inherent in the Gupta sculpture and 
painting of India. The inner stronghold of this late Buddhist style may 
be placed on an arc running from Kashmir through central Afghanistan. 
Beyond this inner belt one may think of a concentric zone in Central 
Asia, including Kizil and Tumshugq, where the style becomes desiccated 
and patternized. A final area for the fall-out of this influence, where the 
radiation of the originally Indian elements is even more reduced, 
would pass through the Chinese Buddhist centres of Tun-huang and 
Mai Chi-shan. 


9 Hindu Marbles 49 


The Kabul Museum contains a number of marble sculptures that are 
unique in the history of Indian art. Among these are the finds at the 
site of Khair Khaneh on the high road from Kabul to the north. The 
site, excavated in 1934 by the French mission, is located some eight 
miles north-west of the capital on a promontory commanding a 
magnificent view over the plain extending to the Chakri Mountains 

to the south.! The sanctuary itself, constructed in several levels, was 
made in a kind of masonry familiar in many monuments in Taxila and 
the Punjab. The walls, constructed of large boulders of schist sur- 
rounded by small slate snecks and divided by horizontal courses of 
ashlar, correspond to a method of building in Taxila of the third 
century and later. The most important piece of sculpture found at 
Khair Khaneh is a representation of Sirya with two attendants 
mounted in a quadriga [165]. The date of this carving is probably to 
be determined by the costume, which consists of a tunic that extends 
like an apron to the knees and closely resembles.the dress of the 
Sasanian monarchs of the fourth century. In addition to this the sun 
god wears boots of a type used by the Uzbeks to this day. The cos- 
tume of the sun god corresponds to the descriptions in texts like the 
Matsya purana, which invariably prescribe a northern dress for this 
divinity. Similar textual sources make it possible to recognize the god’s 
companions as Danda and Pingala, represented respectively as a warrior 
and as a scribe who records good and evil deeds. The style of the image, 
heavy and clumsy in proportions, corresponds to the canon of late 
Gandhira sculpture in Afghanistan, such as the images from paitava 
and Shotorak. Ultimately the iconography of this relief derives from 
early representations of the sun god at Bodh Gaya and the sculptures 
of Mathura, but actually the arrangement of Sirya and his two 
attendants, combined with the quadriga and the chariot-driver 
Aruna, corresponds rather closely to representations of this solar deity 
in Hindu temples of the Gupta period, such as the fifth-century 
temple at Bhumara. One is of course reminded of the cult of the sun 
god, which was widespread in central India and Seistan. Although 
there are many indications that the iconography of Sirya’s attendants 
is ultimately related to the cult of the Dioscuri, the Hellenic demigods 
have been transformed into Indian deities in Persian dress. 
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Another fragment found at Khair Khaneh consists only of a marble 
base with the feet of a standing divinity and an attendant leaning 
against a column [167]. Both the costume and the head-dress of this 
figure are suggestive of Parthian and Sasanian sculpture. The style of 
the figure with its squat proportions and the drapery represented in a 
string-like convention are again suggestive of the very latest examples 
of the Gandhara school. 


The exact date of these puzzling pieces of carving is uncertain. Al- 
though it was at first believed that they belonged to the period before 
the destructive invasion of the Huns in the fifth century, the key to 
their chronology is perhaps to be found in the presence at the site of 
coins of Napki Mala, a Hephthalite king of the Shahi dynasty who ruled 
in India and Afghanistan as vassals of the Sasanians in the sixth and 
seventh centuries A.D. The trinity of the sun god and his attendants 
has many affinities with representations of astral gods at Palmyra and 
Dura Europos. In a similar way the other fragment of what was pre- 
sumably a trinity has certain haunting resemblances to portrayals of 
Aglibol and other Syrian gods. It is impossible to state definitely, how- 
ever, whether the shrine at Khair Khaneh was actually dedicated to a 
Mazdaean cult or whether, asyseems more likely, it represents a be- 
lated intrusion of Hinduism into Gandhara in the centuries when 
Buddhism was in decline.? 


Evidently related to this same group of sculptures in the Kabul 
Museum is a marble head [166] which entered the collections in the 
early 1930s and had a label in Hackin’s handwriting stating its proven- 
ance from Gardez. The head has been broken in such a way that it is not 
possible to tell whether it formed part of a relief or a statue in the 
round, It is evident at once from the presence of a third eye and the 
lunar crescent in the crown that this is a representation of Siva. Like 
the related fragments from Khair Khaneh, this head has an Iranian 
or Kushan element in the presence of a small figure wearing a Sasanian 
or Kushan mantle in the lunar crescent on the divinity’s crown. The 
carving of the features with the pronounced lotiform eyes and full lips 
approximates the rather dry, formalized translation of the Gupta 

style often found in Indian sculpture of the Pala period. One theory 
advanced in explanation of this whole group of marble carvings in 
Afghanistan is that they were executed by Indian sculptors when the 
entire region was under the domination of the famous King Lalita- 
ditya of Kashmir. 


10 The Arts of the Ghaznavid Empire 51 


On the dusty plain between Kabul and Kandahar lies the city of 
Ghazni, once the capital of one of the great empires of the Islamic 
world. In the vast ruin fields which extend to the north-east of the 
modern town there rise the stumps of two giant minarets that were 
once the pride of the splendid capital raised by Ghazni’s greatest ruler, 
Mahmud the Idol-smasher. On the Kabul road, amid luxuriant 
gardens and orchards, stand the remnants of the tomb of this great 
conqueror. The history of the Ghaznavid empire begins in 961, when 
a certain Alptagin, chief of the royal bodyguard of the Samanids in 
Transoxania, was forced to flee the splendours of Bokhara and made 
himself master of Ghazni. In 977 a Turkish slave, Sabuktagin, who 
had married the daughter of Alptagin, obtained the crown of Ghazni. 
He was the real founder of Ghaznavid power. His conquest marked 
the beginning of the extension of the power of Ghazni over all of Iran 
and northern India. Sabuktagin’s first victories crushed the Samanids 
beyond the Oxus, and yet other campaigns directed from his eagle’s 
nest brought low the Hindu dynasties of the Punjab and Sind. These: 
triumphs ended in a final victory over the Hindu confederacy in 991. 
Sabuktagin’s successor in 997 was Mahmud, the mightiest of the 
Ghaznavid rulers. He led no less than seventeen expeditions into 
India. These campaigns were conducted for glory, for plunder and 
with the pretext of a holy war or jihad. These were never planned 
conquests, and the spoliation and massacre which followed Mahmud’s 
arms completely shattered the social and economic structure of the 
Hindu world. By 1021 all resistance to the Ghaznavids had ended in 
the Punjab. Mahmud’s most spectacular campaign against Rajasthan 
in 1025 culminated in the sack of the famous temple at Somnath and 
the destruction of its jewel-encrusted idol. In 1028 Mahmud made 
himself master of all Iran by a final victory at Hamadan. In the midst 
of these endless military enterprises Mahmud had transformed Ghazni 
into a capital that was the splendour of the Islamic world, receiving 
embassies from every region, including the Tartars of Manchuria. 
Mahmud’s court was graced by great literary figures, the poet 
Firdausi and the historian Al-beruni. The decline of the Ghaznavids 
began with the death of the great conqueror Mahmud. All of Iran was 
lost to the Seljuks after the disastrous battle of Dandangan in 1040. 
The Ghaznavid empire collapsed under the last ruler, Bahram, who 
AA E 
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was defeated by the Ghorids, a vassal tribe that had come to power 
in the mountainous terrain to the south-east of Herat. The end of 
Ghazni came in 1151, when the city was taken and consigned to the 
flames by the Ghorid, Ala-ud-Din Jahansoz. ‘he Ghorids in turn 
were supplanted by the Turkish Shah of Khwarezm, who dreamed of 
a united Islamic empire in the East. His armies were shattered by the 
Mongol hordes, and within a few years, all the cities of Afghanistan 
were reduced to depopulated desert ruins. 


The model for the splendours of the Ghaznavid capital was Baghdad 
of the Abbasid caliphate, a civilization to which Ghazni, like all the 
Arab world, acknowledged a political and artistic dependence. 
Actually Ghaznavid civilization, as revealed in literature and the 
fragments of its art, presents a fusion of Arab and Iranian elements. 
The Ghaznavid rulers had a preference for the exquisite qualities of 
Persian art and for Persian as a poetic language. It is not at all sur- 
prising that under Mahmud, Firdausi wrote his famous Book of Kings, 
the Shahnama. : 

Presumably there was no important art tradition existing at Ghazni 
before the advent of Mahmud’s dynasty, except for a local talent in 
wood-carving mentioned bya number of early writers. Like the 
Moghuls in their employment of artists from every corner of the 
Islamic world, Mahmud and his'successors imported craftsmen from 
Iran and Khorasan. The historical accounts of Ghazni are filled with 
descriptions of splendid mosques and palace buildings, but all this 
grandeur perished in the flames when the city fell to Ala-ud-Din, the 
Ghorid, known as ‘the Incendiary of the World’. What little survived 
this catastrophe perished in the total destruction wrought by the 
Mongols in 1221. 


The fragments of sculpture, pottery and metalwork recovered from the 
ruins of Ghazni and now forming an important part of the Kabul 
collection give us some faint idea of the material splendour of the 
dynasty in its period of greatness under Mahmud. The Ghaznavid 
conquerors, like the later Moghul rulers of India, must have attracted 
craftsmen from all the realms that had come under their sway. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Ghaznavid art reveals an eclectic char- 
acter with the principal influences coming from conquered Iran. 


Lashkari Bazaar, not far from Ghazni, is the site of a palace of the 
Ghaznavid kings. It is believed to have been a pleasure park and 
hunting lodge, perhaps erected for Mas’ud I (1031-40) who was re- 
nowned for his prowess in the chase. ‘This building was modelled on 


Abbasid palace-plans, and ultimately the arrangement of living 53 
quarters, courts and seraglio goes back to more ancient royal dwellings 
of the pre-Islamic period. It was probably in this building that a 

series of marble reliefs now in the Kabul Museum was originally 
installed. Others of a similar type have been found in excavations 
conducted by the Italian expedition in the Rauza Hills, a site chiefly 
remembered for its treasure of lustre wares. The subjects of these 
Ghaznavid marble carvings are drawn from the environment of the 
court, the refinements of the harem, the royal guard and the courage 
of the hunt. As will be seen, many of the themes represented were 
certainly derived from painting and metalwork, so that their origin- 
ality lies only in the sculptured representation in this favourite local 
medium. The quarry for these marble decorations is located not far 
from Lashkari Bazaar and Ghazni. 


In astonishing fashion these carvings reveal a belated evocation of the 
forms and techniques of Sasanian art, perhaps from the survival of 
these themes in Seljuk carving. A panel containing a massively fear- 
some walking lion [168] is like an apparition from an ancient Hittite 
relief. Actually the rather heraldic presentation of the beast form, 
combined with a sense of its organic movement, stems directly from 
the magnificent representations of animal forms in Sasanian rock- 
carving and metalwork. Even more surprising is a galloping huntsman 
repulsing a panther from the crupper of his horse and surrounded by 
a herd of fleeing antelopes [169]. The subject, and even the technique, 
is suggestive of the famous hunting scene of Khusrau II at Taq-i-Bustan, 
or a re-enactment of one of the fabulous exploits of Bahram Gur. Such 
hunting scenes, long favoured as subjects for the decoration of the 
magnificent silver salvers of the Sasanian kings, were perpetuated in 
the metalwork of Iran of post-Sasanid times, to be assimilated, like so 
much of ancient Iranian culture, into the imperial art of the Ghaz- 
navids. Still another relief from Kabul, presumably from the same 
palace complex, shows a number of dancing figures [172] that might 
be an Islamic adaptation of a Hindu theme, although actually sub- 
jects of this type, too, had been part of the repertory of Sasanian 
metalwork. The style of all of these carvings is essentially flat and 
decorative, the figural counterpart of the textile-like foliate designs 
that were also employed in Ghaznavid architectural carving. 


The collection of Ghaznavid material in the Kabul Museum includes 
a variety of metal objects: ewers, bowls, candlesticks, incense-burners 
and stirrups. The exact provenance is unknown, and it may be sup- 
posed that, like the examples of ceramics, these objects were mostly 
imported from Iran. Many correspond to the examples collected in 
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the local museum at Kandahar. At present it is only possible to say 
that all of these artefacts were probably imported from Herat, Merv 
and Nishapur, celebrated as centres of metalwork in the twelfth 
century. Some of the objects with encrusted or inlay technique may 
have originated in Khorasan or eastern Iran. ‘The shape of many 
vessels, notably the ewers, perpetuate the elegant forms developed in 
Sasanian times; and the use of plastic elements, as in the handles, 
often in animal form, is another inheritance from pre-Islamic times. 
The lion handle of an incense-burner [202, 203] in the Kabul collec- 
tion perpetuates the technique of realism and heraldic abstraction 
familiar in the beast forms of post-Sasanian metalwork at Mosul, and 
the engraved sphinx [184] on one of the bronze ewers is typical of eastern 
Persian decoration of the twelfth century. A stirrup in the Kabul col- 
lection with an animal protome at the summit of the arch [195, 196] 
identical with a specimen at Kandahar, is probably of Persian work- 
manship of the eleventh or twelfth century. The animal head in high 
relief is again a perpetuation of a Sasanian technique. 


Most of the finds from Ghazni in the Kabul Museum were recovered 
by the Italian expedition of 1957-8 under the direction of Bombac1 
and Scerrato, notably in the palace area of Dast-i- Manara and a villa 
in the Rauza Hills. Among the;notable finds in the hunting box at the 
Rauza site was a cache of lustre—ware cups and bowls. Although frag- 
ments of goblets imported from Kashan have been found, it is possible 
that some of the imported lustre-ware vessels are not from the famous 
ceramic sites of Rayy and Kashan but from some centre in eastern 
Iran. The collection includes a number of unglazed earthenware vases 
with geometric decoration, stamped or engraved [193]. These were 
found by the French excavators of Lashkari Bazaar; examples of this 
ware have found their way to the museum of Kandahar.’ A local 
pottery industry flourished at Bust, near Ghazni, at Shahr-i-Gholghola, 
the citadel of-Bamiyan, and at Ghazni, all related to types of glazed 
ware manufactured in northern Iran. 


The Ghaznavid civilization during its relatively short span of flores- 
cence is a perfect embodiment of Iranian Islamic art as expressed in 
the surviving words from a nashi inscription from the palace: ‘sufficiency, 
perfection, beauty, elevation’. 


11 The Pagan Art of Kafiristan 55 


In the remote north-eastern corner of Afghanistan lies Kafiristan, 

‘the land of the infidels or the pagans’, bounded on the north by 
Badakshan and on the south and west respectively by the Laghman 
Valley and Kohistan. This remote region of the Hindu Kush was once 
the exclusive domain of a group of tribes related to the Indo-European 
races — by some believed descended from Alexander the Great and his 
Macedonian invaders. Visitors to this region in the nineteenth century 
found the Kafirs divided into three tribes, with their only occupation 
the raising of cattle. The tribesmen maintained enormous flocks of 
goats which provided them with milk and meat and skin for their 
clothes. It was probably their devotion to a pagan cult that led to the 
ruthless Afghan invasion of their territory in 1898, a campaign that 
ended with a complete subjugation of the Kafirs and the destruction 
of their ancient religion. 


It is hardly surprising that these people living in inaccessible regions 
with a well-earned reputation for barbarity had few visitors. Neverthe- 
less, they were not unknown to the outside world and there are a 
number of early references to them. Herodotus mentions them; Marco 
Polo describes them as a pestilent people and crafty, idolators with a 
peculiar language; Babur, the first Moghul emperor, speaks of them in 
his memoirs; Timur invaded their valleys, but found the expedition 
unprofitable and soon left, leaving the Kafirs much as they were 
before his arrival. Accounts of the Kafirs continue, but it is not until 
towards the end of the nineteenth century that we get a close observa- 
tion at first hand. 


The Kafirs did not bury their dead, but put the body fully dressed in 

a large crudely made coffin which they placed on the side of a hill and 
beside it the wooden effigy of the dead. The effigies varied in impor- 
tance from a simple standing figure, often flat, to one seated on a 
square throne, or mounted on a single horse or sitting astride two. 
Often they are bigger than life size; sometimes the surface is elabor- 
ately and intricately ornamented. The shape is always simple and 
conventionalized. Yet this sculpture has a weird reality that must have 
given a terrible aspect to its original resting-place on the hillside 
cemetery. 
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For most of our information about the Kafirs we are still indebted to 
Sir George Scott Robertson, who visited the tribes of the Hindu Kush 
in the last years of the nineteenth century. His account of the making 
and installation of the funerary effigies is of special interest. 
One year after the death of a Kafir of adult age an effigy has to be 
erected to his memory. This is both a duty and a privilege and 
consequently has to be paid for by feasting the community. The 
style of image to be erected depends entirely on the amount of food 
to be distributed. One day’s feasting is sufficient for a flat common 
affair, but to have the effigy placed on a throne or astride a couple 
of horses, a three days’ banquet would certainly be required. ‘The 
chief expense in food distribution is not at the time of the relation’s 
decease, but a year later when the effigies are erected. Women as 
well as men are glorified after death by pious relatives, and in this 
way may be placed on an equality with men by being given a 
throne to sit upon. Kafirs repeatedly assured me that women’s 
images were never placed on horses; but I have myself seen an 
outrageous figure of a woman seated astride a couple of horses. 
Some of the wooden images are of a very large size; indeed there are 
very many varieties, each distinguished by a particular name. ‘They 
are either kept under open sheds or are exposed to the air. They are 
carved on conventional models and are made solely with axes and 
with knives. ‘he more ponderous kinds are roughly fashioned in 
the forest, and are then brought into the village to be finished. Some 
of the best images have a mannikin seated on the left arm holding a 
pipe, others have a similar little image perched on the chair handle. 
Several of the large images have all manner of quaint designs and 
carvings over their bodies. Some even look as if the carvings were 
intended to imitate tattooing, such as the Burmese are so fond of. 
‘The faces of the effigies are carved precisely like the idols, and 
similarly white stones are used for the eyes, and vertical cuts for 
the mouth, or rather the teeth. The effigies are provided with 
match-locks or bows and arrows, axes and daggers, carefully but 
grotesquely carved, and commonly have a cartwheel-shaped orna- 
ment in the middle of the back. The effigies of males are given 
turbans, while those of the females have a peculiar headdress, 
which is possibly a rough imitation of the horned cap ... There are 
no effigies in Presungul ... It is probable that they are peculiar to 
the Siah-Posh Kafirs.* 


The memory of the Kafir religion and its art is preserved only in a 

handful of effigies in the collection of the Kabul Museum. From the 
accounts of British visitors to Kafiristan before the Muslim conquest 
the Kafirs worshipped one god known as Imra, together with a host 


of idols of ancient heroes whose intercession was believed to enable 57 
the worshipper to attain union with the divinity. 


Robertson’s account of a famous shrine of Imra is of special impor- 
tance, since all traces of these temples have vanished. 
In an intervening space, are eight huge wooden figures of Imra. 
The effigies are hewn out of the wood and stand in relief against the 
great planks which constitute the greater part of the front or east 
wall of the temple. The figures are probably seven feet high, and 
represent Imra seated and working a goat-skin butter churn. The 
face of each is prodigious. The square-cut chin reaches within a 
hand’s breadth of the goat-skin on the god’s knees. The brows and 
nose are in the majority of figures scored with lines while those on 
the two practicable doors? have rough iron bells suspended between 
the eyes. The goat-skin churns are represented as carved all over. 
Above the faces of the images a large circular head-dress appears, 
with horizontal lines of carving across the middle, and vertical 
cuttings running upwards and downwards from it.* 
The Kafir religion included a paradise known as Burry-li-boule, 
which was to be reached by sacrifices to the gods and the exercise of 
the virtue of hospitality. The reporters of Kafir customs mention their 
observing four feasts in the year, including festivals dedicated to spring 
and the New Year and sacrificial offerings of goats, a reminiscence of 
Greek and Roman practices, to the divinities.of the pantheon. Some 
authorities have claimed that the Kafirs are descendants of the Aryan 
invaders of India, and many who have seen the poor remnants of the 
tribes perform their native dances at the annual festival on the Cha- 
man at Kabul have been reminded of the ancient measures pictured 
on Greek vase paintings. 


The rough-hewn wooden images assembled in the Kabul Museum 
are presumably all of ancestral heroes. All are marked by the greatest 
simplicity and crudity in sculptural technique. In some the faces are 
no more than flat, plate-like masks, as in the most primitive types of 
African carving. Some of the figures with their simple square-cut 
proportions and gigantic head-dresses are strangely suggestive of the 
idols of Easter Island. Although it is impossible to make any direct 
comparisons, many of the Kafir statues in their costumes and bulbous 
turban-like crowns are suggestive of Iranian archetypes of the 
Parthian and Sasanian periods. One unusual carving showing two 
men embracing [214] may represent the healing of a feud or the 
reconciliation of Imra with man. A female effigy has a horned head- 
dress [208], reminiscent of the sign of divinity in ancient Near 
Eastern art. An equestrian statue [212] more intricately and 
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competently carved than most of the idols appears like a crude and 
very much simplified memory of such a Sasanian portrait as the likeness 
of Khusrau II at Taq-i-Bustan. The representation of horses in Kafir 
grave figures is hard to explain, since this animal is scarcely known in 
their domain and completely inappropriate for travel in this wild 
terrain. Its employment in art may be explained as a memory of 
earlier cultures or as a device to bestow prestige upon the figure of the 
hero. Small equestrian statuettes were probably tallies for a life-size 
effigy, set up on the grave of the deceased.* The horse in these 
memorials to chieftains was provided for the hero to ride in the world 
of the shades. The small versions were displayed in a village lane or 
outside the house of the dead. All of these Kafir carvings served as 
grave effigies of deified ancestors, and many still retained traces of 
what was once a complete polychromatic decoration. The most 
haunting feature of the Kafir culture as represented by this remnant 
of their tradition is the persistence of both the tribesman’s strange 
pagan cult and a tradition of figural sculpture for more than 1000 
years after the extinction of the Classical, Buddhist and Hindu civiliza- 
tion of the great periods of Afghan history. Although some of the 
Kafir effigies are carefully finished, for the most part they look like 
distant memory-images of ancient Iranian models, as though the 
Sasanian rock carvings had been translated into the most abstract 
ideographs. As in primitive art the world over, details of garments 
and ornamental accessories are only incised on the surface of the form. 
The effigies were obviously intended to emanate a kind of hieratic 
power and mystery through the very crudity and massiveness of their 
proportions, an effect that must have been even further enhanced 
when they were originally installed on the barren hillside or in the 
dim interior of a Kafir shrine. 


The pagan culture of Kafiristan came to an end with the Afghan 
conquest of 1896.5 To the Kafirs it must have seemed that the great 
god Imra had, as he once did in ancient legend, removed the sun and 
the moon from the sky in a devastated land that was to be renamed 
Nuristan, ‘the country of light’. 
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7 Painted clay stem cup of black on cream 
from Mundigak 

§ Painted clay pot of black on red from 
Mundigak 





Figurines of baked clay: left, from Mundigak 
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Bone or ivory seal from Shamshir Ghar. 


obverse and reverse 


Seated male figure of baked clay from Mundigak 











12 Attic tetradrachm from Kabul, obverse and 
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14 Tetradrachm of Eucratides I from Kunduz, 
obverse and reverse 


15 Tetradrachm of Demetrius I from Kunduz, 
obverse and reverse 


16 Tetradrachm of Hermaeus from Kunduz, 
obverse and reverse 
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17, 18, 19 Ivory yakshis or river goddesses from 
Begram 
20 Ivory console from Begram 











21 Incised bone plaque from Begram 


22 Ivory coffer from begram 











23 Engraved top of coffer 








24 Engraved diagonal plaque from cofler 


25 Coffer: detail of therianthropic creature 
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32 Incised ivory plaque from Begram 


33 Incised ivory plaque from Begram 


(detail) 





34 Incised bone fragment from Begram 





35 Birds in incised ivory from Begram 


36 Cat chasing bird; incised ivory from 
Begram 


37 Panel of birds in incised bone from Begram 
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38 Ivory panel in two sections from Begram 


39 Ivory panel section from Begram 
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40 Ivory panel section from Begram 


41 High-relief panel in ivory from Begram 


42 Ivory panel section from Begram 
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43 Figures under a torana in ivory from Ivory panel from begram 

Begram 

44 Ivory figures enframed in a vihara entrance 
from Begram 


Ivory dancing figures from begram 


Ivory atlantids from Begram 
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48 Ivory fragment of a throne from Begram 
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49 Triton in ivory from Begram 


50 Ivory fragment with figure, birds and 
makaras from Begram 


51 Ivory fragment with birds and figure 
supporting makaras from Begram 


52 Ivory fragment with bird-demons from 
Begram 


53 Ivory fragment with geese and lotus from 
Begram 


54 Ivory fragment with demons, bird and 
makaras from Begram 
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55 Pierced ivory with identical carving on 
reverse from Begram 


56 Ivory fragment of panel from Begram 





57 Pierced ivory with identical carving on 
reverse from Begram 





58 Pierced ivory with identical carving on 59 Pierced ivory with identical carving on 
reverse from Begram reverse from Begram 
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60 Pierced ivory; dancer with identical carving 61 Ivory fragment, probably a furniture leg, 
on reverse from begram from Begram 





62 Ivory head ol bull from Begram 


63 Ivory fragment, probably foot of a stool, 
from Begram. 








64 Engraved crystal cup from Begram 


65 Brownish glass rhyton from Begram 


66, 67 Carved glass from Begram representing 


the lighthouse of Alexandria and men in 
boats 
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68 White glass vase from Begram 





69 Dark-blue glass vase with gold flecks from 70 Painted glass goblet from Begram 


Begram 


71 Painted glass vase from Begram 





72 Dark-blue hollow glass flask from Begram 





73 Hollow white glass flask from Begram 








74 Blue-black glass oinochoe from Begram 
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White glass of honey-comb pattern from 
Begram 
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76,77 Glazed pottery of Hellenistic technique 78 Alabaster dish from Begram 
and Indian design from Begram 
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79 Masks of gold repoussé from Begram 





80 Bronze handle of a vessel from Begram 


81 Part of a bronze tripod lamp-support from 
Begram 


82 Bronze figure from Begram, possibly 
Hermes 
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84 Bronze rhyton from Begram 





85 Bronze steelyard weight, bust of Minerva, 
from Begram 





86 Bronze mask of Silenus from Begram 





89 Bronze of Greek horseman from Begram 





90,91 Harpocrates in bronze from Begram 
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94 Plaster relief of Aphrodite from Begram 


95 Plaster emblema of Eros from Begram 





96 Plaster emblema of Selene and Endymion 


from Begram 
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98 Plaster emblema with sleeping maenad 
from Begram 


99 Plaster emblema of Ganymede and the 
eagle of Zeus from Begram 


100 Plaster emblema of ephebe in plumed 
helmet from Begram 
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101 Plaster emblema of ‘l'yche of Alexandria 
from Begram 


102 Plaster emblema from Begram 





103 Plaster emblema of maenad from 
Begram 


104 Plaster emblema of goddess offering 
libations from Begram 





105 Schist lion throne from Shotorak 
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106 Schist figure from Paitava 
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107 Seated Buddha in schist from Paitava 


108 Schist Bodhisattva Maitreya and donors 
from Paitava 


109 Fragment of limestone frieze from Hadda 








110 Stucco head of Buddha trom Hadda 


111 Schist yakshi from Paitava 
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Stucco head of Buddha from Kama 


Dakka 


113 Stucco head of devata from Hadda 





114 Stucco from Hadda 





115 Stucco head of Buddha from Hadda 
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116 Monk in stucco from Hadda 118, 119 Stuccoes from Hadda 


117 Vajrapani in stucco from Hadda 








120, 121 Stuccoes from Hadda 





122, 123 Demons in stucco from Hadda 








124, 125,126 Stuccoes with traces of 
polychromy from Hadda 





127 Stucco with traces of polychromy from 


Hadda 





128 Stucco from Hadda 





131 Earth-red stucco Buddha from Hadda 





132 Stucco with traces of polychromy from 
Kunduz 





133 Stucco from Hadda 





134 Worshipper in stucco from Hadda 





135, 136 Painted clay Buddha from Tépé 
Kalan du Koh-i-Pahlavan 








137 Clay figure from Tépé Marendjan 





138 Clay figure from ‘Tépé Marendjan 





139 Terracotta possibly from ‘Tépé Hazara 


140 Buddha, wall painting from Kakrak 
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142 Fragment of wall painting from Bamiyan 
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143,144 Fragments of wall paintings from 
Bamiyan 








145 ‘Le Roi Chasseur’ — wall painting from 


Kakrak 


146 Detail of wall painting shown in plate 145 
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147 Clay figure with traces of red paint from 
Fondukistan 


148 Wall painting of Bodhisattva Maitreyz 
from Fondukistan 
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149 Royal couple in painted clay from 
Fondukistan 


150 Clay Buddha with traces of polychromy 
from Fondukistan 
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151 Clay figure with traces of polychromy 
from Fondukistan 


152 Clay devata with traces of polychromy 


trom Fondukistan 
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155 Clay Buddha with traces of gold leaf and 


153 Painted clay Bodhisattva from Fonduki- : be 
polychromy from Fondukistan 


Stan 


156 Clay figure with traces of polychromy 
from Fondukistan 


154 Clay Buddha with traces of polychromy 
from Fondukistan 
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157 Clay devata with traces of polychromy 
from Fondukistan 


158 Clay head with traces of polychromy from 
Fondukistan 
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159 Naga king of clay with traces of poly- 
chromy from Fondukistan 





160 Mother of Jyotishka in clay from Fon- 
dukistan 





161 Clay hand from Fondukistan 





162 Demon-mask in clay from Fondukistan 














163 Clay head from Fondukistan 


164 Clay deva with traces of polychromy 
from Fondukistan 











165 Marble Sirya and attendants from Khair 
Khaneh 


166 Marble Siva from Gardez 


167 Marble base with feet and donor from 


Khair Khaneh 








168 Ghaznavid marble with epigraphical 
nakshi on reverse 


169 Ghaznavid marble of hunting scene 


170 Reverse of marble shown in plate 169 
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171,172 Ghaznavid two-sided marble bas 
relief 
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haznavid brass bowl from Shahr-i- 


holghola 
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174 Bronze ewer with traces of red lacquer 


from Maimana 

















175, 176 Ghaznavid bronze ewers 


177 Late Ghaznavid ewer of bronze repoussé 
and engraved 


178 Detail of ewer shown in plate 177 





179 Bronze Ghaznavid bow! of tear-drop 
design 





180 Ghaznavid mortar and pestle of bronze 181 Ghaznavid bronze repoussé vase or ewe! 
embossed and engraved 


182 Ghaznavid bronze ewer repoussé and 
engraved 
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183 Ghaznavid brass ewer repoussé and 
engraved 


184 Detail of ewer shown in plate 183 
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185, 186 Ghaznavid bow! of fine greenish-sepia 
lustre glaze on white 
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187, 188 Ghaznavid bowl of fine green-brown 


lustre glaze on white 





189 Ghaznavid coarse glazed ceramic 
fragment with pale-yellow ground and 


green and brown spots 


190 Ghaznavid coarse glazed bowl of 
yellowish-cream ground with green 
design and brown Cufic inscription 
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191 Ghaznavid glazed terracotta of black 
and brown on cream from Lashkar1 
Bazaar 


192 Ghaznavid terracotta glazed white on 
black ground from Lashkari Bazaar 





193 Unglazed Ghaznavid white earthenware 
from Lashkari Bazaar 
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195, 196 Ghaznavid bronze stirrup with traces 
of red paint 


197 Bronze bracelet from Badakshahn 











198 Bronze Ghaznavid ewer encrusted with 
copper and engraved 


199 Ghaznavid oil-lamp of bronze engraved 
and repoussé 





200, 201 Ghaznavid bronze lid with silver 
inlay (inside and outside) 











202 Early Islamic bronze lion handle (detail) 


203 Lion handle shown in plate 202 





204 Ghaznavid cast bronze 





, cast bronze 
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208 Wooden female grave eff 
209 Wooden grave effigy from Nuristan 
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210 Nuristan wooden grave efhgy of figure 
seated on antelope 


211 Detail of figure similar to plate 


* 








212 Wooden grave effigy from Nuristan with 
traces of polychromy 


213 Detail of effigy shown in plate 212 
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214 Nuristani carved finial of a wooden post 





Notes on Illustrations 67 


Frontispiece INTAGLIO. Bearded man, a brass ring. From Begram. h.2-3 cm. 


2 BAMIYAN VALLEY. Site of one of the greatest Buddhist monastic establish- 
ments in Central Asia. 


3 THE FIFTY-THREE-METRE BUDDHA, Bamiyan, 


4 SHAHR-I-ZOHAK, Bamiyan. Remains of Muslim city destroyed by Genghis 
Khan in 1222. 


5 BUDDHIST STUPA, Haibak, . 


6 SURKH-KOTAL. Excavation in the Katagan plain by the French Archaeo- 
logical Mission of an architectural complex including a dynastic shrine, a fire 
temple and fire altar, a Kushan version of the Mazdaean temples of Parthian 
Tran. 


7 STEM CUP. Painted clay, black on cream, ibex design. From Mundigak. 
h.15 cm. Kabul Museum No. 60.17.1420. MDAFA, XVI, 2, Pl:xxan: AAA eT 
AS, 2. 

Vessels of this shape are found at many af the Indus Valley sites. The repre- 
sentation of the long-horned antelope in its elegant simplifications recalls the 
animal forms of the pottery of the Second Period at Susa (c. 2800 B.c.) and 
Tépé Hissar. The goblets of this type are assigned to the earliest stratum by 
Jean-Marie Casal, beginning in the late fourth millennium B.c. 


8 POT. Painted clay, black on red. From Mundigak. h. 12:2 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 60.17.1422. 

Cf. MDAFA, XVII, 2, Pl.xxxurb. 

Both the colour scheme and the design of geometric plant forms correspond to 
the wares of the Indus Culture, especially some of the vases found at Harappa 
and Chanhu Daro of the second millennium B.c. 

Cf. Piggott, Prehistoric India, Pls.6 and 7, and Rowland, Art and Architecture Le 
India, P1. 3. 


9 FEMALE FIGURINES. Figurine on left with hat and bow, of baked clay, 

from Mundigak. h.6 cm. Kabul Museum No. 60.17.244. 
Figurine on right, of baked clay, from Deh Morasi Ghundai. h.5-5 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 65.17.4. 

Figurines of this type, generally supposed to represent the Great Mother 
Goddess, have been found at all the Indus Valley sites and in Baluchistan. 

Cf. Piggott, Prehistoric India, P1.8. 


10 sEAL. Bone or ivory one side with winged camel, reverse with incised bird. 
From Shamshirghar. diam.3 cm. Kabul Museum No. 65.17.2. 
AA F 
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11 SEATED MALE FIGURE. Baked clay. From Mundigak. h.g cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 60.17.240. 

AS, 4. 

This strangely simian figure is related to similar objects, probably toys rather 
than cult images, found at Chanhu Daro and elsewhere in the Indus Valley. 


12 ATTIC TETRADRACHM. Obv. Head of Athena; r. wearing helmet adorned 
with olive leaves. Rev. Owl r. with olive-spray and crescent. ¢. 350-300 B.C. 
From a hoard found in the Chaman at Kabul. Kabul Museum No. 2611. 

Cf. The Cambridge History of India, Vol.1, p.462 and Pl. 1, 7-10. 

These Athenian coins, as well as others of the issues of the Greek city states 
found in India and Afghanistan, are usually referred to as Asiatic imitations, 
but it may be that they were imported by the Greek colonies transplanted 

to Afghanistan by Xerxes and other Persian rulers before the conquest of 

the Near East and India by Alexander. 


13 aAMyYNTAS. (85-75 B.c.) Double decadrachm (weight 84 gm.) Obv. Bust 
of king helmeted and diademed r. in bead-and-reel border. Rev. Tyché en- 
throned holding cornucopia in left hand and holding right hand out- 
stretched. Unique denomination. Kabul Museum No. 2012. 

MDAFA, XX, No.621; Bivar, The Bactrian Treasure of Kunduz, Pl.tv, 1. 

These coins of Amyntas are the largest Greek silver coins recorded in any area 
of the Greek world. Five of these double decadrachms were found in the Kun- 
duz hoard and it has been supposed that they were coined to celebrate some 
resounding military triumph, especially since the ruler is designated as 
Nikator, the Conqueror. Both:the attributes of the portrait and its style appear 
as a belated imitation of the coims of Eucratides. (Cf. Narain, pp. 153 ff.) 


14 EUCRATIDES I. (171~1608.¢.) Obv. Bust of king helmeted r.in bead-and- 
reel border. Rev. The Dioscuri charging with lances to the right. Tetradrachm 
from the Kunduz hoard. Kabul Museum No. 1571. 

Bivar, The Bactrian Treasure of Kunduz, Pl.1v,1; MDAFA, XX, No. 178. 

No less than 123 examples of these beautiful coins were discovered in the Kun- 
duz hoard. The bull’s horn and ear in the king’s helmet proclaim his descent 
from Seleucus Nikator. It has been suggested that the heavenly horsemen on 
the reverse are personifications of Eucratides and Antiochus IV of Syria allied 
in a plot against Mithridates of Parthia. (Cf. Narain, pp. 53-5-) 


15 DEMETRIUS I. (200-182 B.c.) Obv. Bust of king r. wearing elephant scalp. 
Rev. Herakles holding club and lion skin in left hand and placing wreath on 
head with right hand. Tetradrachm from the Kunduz hoard. Kabul Museum 
No. 1421. 

Bivar, The Bactrian Treasure of Kunduz, Pl.u, 1. 

MDAFA, XX, No. 30. 

This is one of eight examples of this coin found in the Kunduz treasure. The 
elephant head-dress is generally thought to refer to an Indian conquest. 
Herakles was the tutelary deity of the house of Euthydemus. The representa- 
tion of the god may have been taken from a statue by Lysippus. (For the 
historical reconstruction of Demetrius and his conquests see A. K. Narain, The 
Indo-Greeks (Oxford, 1957), pp. 21 ff.) 


16 HERMAEUS. (75-55 B.c.) Obv. Bust of king diademed r. in bead-and-reel 
border. Rev. Radiate Zeus enthroned. Tetradrachm from the Kunduz hoard. 
MDAFA, XX, No.627. 

This coin is a hitherto unknown denomination of a ruler whose dates are 


usually placed ¢.50 B.c.-A.D.5. The appearance of this unique tetradrachm 69 
seems to indicate that some revision of the chronology of Hermaeus in relation 

to the other Greek kings is required. It would appear that Hermaeus was in 

actuality one of the last Graeco-Bactrian rulers, and that the barbarous coins 

bearing his name, usually in association with the Kushan Kujula Kadphises, 

were posthumous issues or pedigree coins issued to placate the Greek popula- 

tion in the Kushan empire. The coin from the Kunduz hoard probably dates 

from early in this king’s reign before he was driven from his possessions north 

of the Hindu Kush by the advancing Yiieh-chih or Kushanas. (Cf. Narain, 


p-157 ff.) 


17 yAKsHior river goddess. Ivory. From Begram. h.47 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 59.1.303. 


18 yAKsuHior river goddess. Ivory. From Begram. h.45 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 59.1.302. 


19 yaxsuior river goddess. Ivory. From Begram. h.56 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 59.1.301. 

MDAFA, IX, Figs 75-9. 

These extraordinary figures in high relief, all of them more than 40 cm.in 
height, are the largest examples of ancient ivory carving in the entire Indian 
world. Their identification as river goddesses is rendered probable by the 
presence of makaras and ducks at their feet. The costume suggests the sem1- 
Greek dress of some of the female figures in the Bacchanalian reliefs at 
Mathura (Rowland, Art and Architecture in India; Pl. 49 (A)). Not only the 
sensuous fullness of the forms, but also certain technical details such as the 
incised folds enframing the mouth, are frequently encountered in the Kushan 
sculpture of Mathura. | 


20 consoLe. Ivory. Woman mounted on a leogryph. From Begram. 1.30 cm. 
Kabul Museum No. 58.1.152. 

MDAFA, XI, Figs 152-5 and 518-20; AAA, 535; AS, 40. 

This impressive fragment, dowelled to fit the leg of a table or a chair, is in the 
form of a bracket or console representing a female rider on a leogryph 1 issuing 
from the mouth of a makara. This is one of the largest of the Begram ivories, 
measuring 30 cm.in length. It is carved on both sides with an extraordinary 
sensitivity both for the modelling of the forms and the crisp definition of the 
formalized patterns of the wings and mane. The winged leogryph was a 
favourite subject for architectural brackets at Mathura, although none of the 
Indian counterparts can rival the sophistication of carving in the Begram 
example. (Cf. “DAFA, XI, Figs 519, 520.) 


21 PLAQUE. Seated woman holding cup. Incised bone. From Begram. h.8 
cm. Kabul Museum No. 59.1.12. 

MDAFA, IX, Fig.84; AAA, 72. 

This, like several other thin panels carved in ivory, was originally inlaid in a 
wooden chest. The subjects are opulent, almost completely nude females 
seated on cushions. The contours of the figures are deeply incised into the 
surface of the plaques with only the slightest suggestion of low relief modelling 
within these bold and crude outlines. These heavy and provocatively sensuous 
figures have an archaic quality reminiscent of the sculpture of Safichi and the 
earliest paintings at Ajanta, both datable in the first century A.D. 
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22 correr. Ivory. From Begram. h.23 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.1.43. 
MDAFA, IX, Pl.uiv; MDAFA, XI, Fig. 233. 


23 corFER. Detail of engraved top. 
MDAFA, IX, PI.vx, Pl.tvu, Figs 175, 176. 


24 corFeER. Detail of engraved diagonal plaque. 
MDAFA, IX, PI.xv, Fig. 155. 


25 corFeER. Detail. Therianthropic creature. 
MDAFA, IX, P1..x1, Fig. 184. 


26 corFER. Detail. Composite Animal. Ram with lion’s body. Ivory, incised. 
From Begram. h.6-8 cm. Kabul Museum No.58.1.45. 
MDAFA, IX, Pl.tvn, Fig.171. 


27 corFER. Detail. Ibex. Ivory, incised. From Begram. h.6-4 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 58.1.51. 

MDAFA, IX, PIl.tv1, Fig. 165. 

The ivory lid of this casket is one of the most complex and beautiful in the 
whole collection of Begram ivories. The central plaque is occupied by sunk 
reliefs representing courtesans with their hand-maids, a subject frequently 
encountered in the sculpture of Mathura and Amaravati. The figures in the 
present relief have all the sensuous warmth of representations of the female 
nude at Mathura combined with the subtle elegance of Amaravati. The 
acanthus rinceau of the surrounding compartment is an Indian adaptation of 
a type developed in Rome in the first century A.D. Many Indian parallels may 
be found in the sculpture of Amaravati of the second century A.D. The strange 
motif of human heads surmounted by animal masks has been traced to an 
origin in the repertory of Scythian art. 

MDAFA, IX, Figs 153-83; MDAFA, IX, Fig. 233. 


28 THRONE-BACK. Ivory. From Begram. h.at centre 56:5 cm. Kabul 
Museum No.58.1.101. 


29 THRONE-BACK, detail. 

Cf. MDAFA, XI, Fig. 636. 

This magnificent ivory object is a throne back painstakingly reconstructed by 
P. Hamelin. The decoration consists of a number of registers of reticulated 
panels with representations of dancers or courtesans in animated poses. The 
svelte, sensuous style of the figures is a miniature variant of the Kushan 
carvings of yakshi at Mathura and Karli (cf. MDAFA, XI, Figs 588-90). 
Parallels for the beast forms in the lower zones may be found in the carvings 
of animals at Mathura and Bodh Gaya. 


30 PLAQUE. Dancer and musician. Incised ivory. From Begram. h.25°5 cm. 
Kabul Museum No. 58.1.70. 


31 PLAQUE DETAIL. Two women in garden with ducks. Incised ivory. 
From Begram. h.20 cm. Kabul Museum No.58.1.76. 


32 PLAQUE. Seated woman with raised arm. Incised ivory. From Begram. 
h.7-7 cm. Kabul Museum No.59.1.16. AAA, 733; AS, 35. 


33 PLAQUE DETAIL. Woman with parrot on shoulder. Incised ivory. From 71 
Begram. h.7-3 cm. Kabul Museum No. 59.1.15. 


34 WINGED LION. Incised bone. From Begram. h.g:5 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 59.-1.131. 

MDAFA, IX, Fig.150. 

This incised bone fragment with the representation of a winged lion is one of 
a number of such plaques originally forming part of a piece of furniture that 
show a resemblance to semi-classical, semi-Iranian beast forms popular in the 
art of Gandhara and Sasanian Iran. | 


35 BIRDS (Vultures?). Incised ivory. From Begram. h. 7-5 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 58.1.204. 
API, Tav. xxv, Fig.53. AAA, 70; AS, 60. 


36 CAT CHASING BIRD. Incised ivory. From Begram. h.5-2 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 58.1.121. 


37 PANEL. Birds. Incised bone. From Begram. h.4 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 58.1.121. 
MDAFA, XI,.Fig.22. AAA, 68; AS. 


38 PANEL, in two sections. Ivory. From Begram. Left: h.16 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 58.1.32. Right: h.13°8 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.1.33. 
MDAFA, XI, Fig. 60. 

This is the first of a series of ivories from Begram, interesting not only for their 
sensuous, classical carvings of figures, but also for the representation of archi- 
tectural elements. Some of the pairs of embracing female figures are shown 
framed in gateways or toranas with three architraves corresponding to the 
construction of the gateways at Safichi of the first century a.p. (Cf. MDAFA, 
XI, Fig. 491.) 


39 PANEL SECTION. Woman doing her hair. Ivory. From Begram. h. 15.8 
cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.1.35. 
MDAFA, XI, Fig. 61. 


40 WOMAN ON HORSEBACK. Ivory. From Begram. h.8-5 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 58.1.142. 

MDAFA, XI, Fig. 128. 

The crowded composition of this panel representing an unknown subject 
suggests the densely populated reliefs of the gateway at Safichi, as do the full 
and stocky proportions of the female figures. The representation of the gate- 
way of a vihara at the extreme right is reminiscent of the facade of the Lomas 
Rishi cave in the Barabar Hills. (Cf. Rowland, Art and Architecture of India, Pl. 


7(B).) 


41 WOMEN RIDING ELEPHANT. Ivory, high relief. From Begram. h.8-7 
cm. Kabul Museum No.58.1.165. 
MDAFA, XI, Fig. 114. 


42 PANEL SECTION. Ivory. From Begram. h.16 cm. Kabul Museum No. 


58.1.38. 
MDAPFA, XI, Fig. 61 (left). 
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43 pLAQuE. Female figures in relief standing under a torana. Ivory. From 
Begram. h. 42-7 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.1.65. 

MDAFA, XI, Fig.8; API, Tav. xxv, 54; AAA, 54; AS, 52. 

This plaque is one of a large number of plaques forming parts of the decora- 
tion of a large throne, measuring approximately 60 cm.in height by 3 m.in 
width. The fully rounded forms as well as their stocky proportions are com- 
parable to the yakshi figures of Safichi. (Cf. MDAFA, XI, Figs 568-9.) 


44 PLAQUE, with arches, columns and figures. Ivory. From Begram. h.of 
left column 37-2 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.1.68. 

MDAFA, XI, Fig.t1o. 

In this panel, as in other fragments, two women and a young girl are en- 
framed in a vihara entrance that once again recalls the architecture of the 
Lomas Rishi cave. (Cf. MDAFA, XI, Fig. 553.) 


45 PANEL, with female figures. Ivory. From Begram. h.7-5 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 58.1.87. 

MDAFA, XI, Fig. 144. 

This small relief belongs to the same series as the larger plaques illustrated in 
Figs 41-3. Parts of the top and right-hand portion of this relief have dis- 
appeared since it was first discovered and illustrated in the final volume on 
the Begram excavations. 


46 DANCING FIGURES. Ivory. From Begram. h. 4:5 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 58.1.231. 
MDAFA, XI, Fig. 34. 


47 ATLANTIDS. Ivory. From Begram. h.1-5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 59.1.273. 
MDAFA, XI, Fig. 167. 

These small yaksha atlantids suggest caryatids of the west gate of Safichi of the 
first century A.D. and similar motifs found in the architectural sculpture of 
Amaravati. (Cf. MDAFA, XI, Fig. 534.) 


48 PANEL, part ofa section of a throne. Three women, one with a spear. Ivory. 
From Begram. Bottom width 15-5 cm. Kabul Museum No.58.1.39. MDAFA, 
XI, Fig. 82. 

This fragment is another part of the throne-back discussed above. The female 
figure at the right with a spear probably represents a female harem guard. 


49 TRITON. Ivory. From Begram. h.8 cm. Kabul Museum No. 59.1.181. 
MDAFA, IX, Figs 73-4, and XI, Fig.522; AAA, 64; AS, 37. 

This is one of a number of panels found at Begram in which a motif frequently 
found at Mathura, representing a snake-legged triton, has been transformed 
into a design in which the serpentine appendages of the triton have been 
changed into makaras whose jaws seem to be devouring the legs of the central 
personage. In the present example the usually piscine bodies of the makaras 
se been converted into decorative foliate forms. (Cf. MDAFA, XI, Figs 523, 
925: 


50 PANEL. Fragment of decorative band with human figure, two birds and 
makaras. Ivory. From Begram. h. 4:5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.1.228. 
MDAFA, XI, Fig.181. 


51 PANEL. Fragment of decorative band with birds and figure supporting 
makaras. Ivory. From Begram. h. 4-5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.1.163. 
MDAFA, XI, Fig. 181 (left). 


52 PANEL. Fragment of decorative band with bird-demons. Ivory. From 73 
Begram. h.7-5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.1.85. 
MDAFA, IX, Fig. 226. 


53 PANEL. Fragment of decorative band with geese and lotus. Ivory. From 
Begram. h.4 cm. Kabul Museum No. 59.1.54. 

MDAFA, IX, Fig.226. 

The motif of the geese or hamsa is a familiar one in the early Buddhist sculp- 
ture of India. It is found among the carvings of Stipa II at Safichi of the first 
century B.c. (Cambridge History of India, 1, P|. xxt), as well as on the famous 
reliquary of King Kanishka. (Rowland, Art and Architecture of India, Pl. 38 (A).) 


54 PANEL. Fragment of decorative band with bird, demons and makaras. 
h.4°5 cm. Ivory. From Begram. Kabul Museum No. 58.1.163. 
MDAFA, XI, Figs 180-81. 


55 PIERCED PANEL with girl arranging her hair. Same carving on reverse. 
Ivory. From Begram. h. 10:5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 59.1.250. 


56 MAN AND HORSE. Fragment of panel. Ivory. From Begram. h.6-4 cm. 
Kabul Museum No. 58.1.106. 


57 CENTAUR RIDDEN BY WOMAN. Pierced panel. Same on both sides. 
Ivory. From Begram. h.5:5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 59.1.247. 
MDAFA, XI, Fig. 37. 


58 WOMAN RIDING CAMEL. Pierced panel. Same on both sides. Ivory. From 
Begram. h.5:5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 591.248. 
MDAFA, XI, Fig. 41. nahi Nato 


59 PIERCED PANEL with two women. Same carving on both sides. Ivory. 
From Begram. h.12 cm. Kabul Museum No. 59.1.253. 
MDAFA, XI, Fig. 42. 


60 DANCER. Pierced panel. Same on both sides. Ivory. From Begram. h.11-7 
cm. Kabul Museum No. 59.1.254. 


61 HEAD OF OLD ELEPHANT. Probably a leg of a piece of furniture. Ivory. 
From Begram. h.27 cm. Kabul Museum No. B.37.342. (196). 

MDAFA, IX, Fig. 2209. 

This object probably formed one leg of a stool and was originally reinforced 
by an iron support that has completely rusted away. It was evidently intended 
as a kind of humorous caricature of a superannuated elephant with an 
exaggerated representation of the protruding brow and deeply wrinkled skin. 
Even though this object is no more than a part of a piece of furniture, it 
illustrates the extraordinary capacity of Indian sculptors for characterizing the 
living essentials of beast forms. 


62 HEAD OF BULL. Ivory. From Begram. 3 cm. from top of head to end of 
‘nose. Kabul Museum No. 59.1.55- 
MDAFA, IX, Fig. 232. 


63 Lion. Ivory. From Begram. h.4 cm. Kabul Museum No.59.1.57- 
MDAFA, IX, Fig.235; AAA, 63; AS, 36. 
This tiny fragment representing the head and foreparts of a lion probably 


formed one of the feet of a small stool. The naturalism in the representation of 
the leonine form is in marked contrast to the usually conventionalized por- 
trayal of these beast forms in Early Andhra and Kushan sculpture. In this 
respect it is more evocative of Hellenistic representations of lions. 


64 cup. Engraved crystal. From Begram. h.g cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.250. 
MDAFA, XI, Figs 270-73. 

This beautiful handled cup in the shape of a kantharos is engraved with a 
delicate design of trailing vines picked out with traces of gold leaf. A green 
glass pitcher with a similar gilded decoration was formerly in the Antiquarium 
in Berlin. This vessel, also considered to be of Alexandrian origin, is reproduced 
in Die Antike, 5, 1929, p-45- 


65 RHYTON. Brownish glass. From Begram. h.15 cm. Kabul Museum No. 
57-278. 

MDAFA, IX, Fig. 7. 

The rhyton or drinking-horn is a type of vessel known in countless examples 
of Greek ceramic wares, as well as in magnificent specimens in gold and silver 
from the Achaemenid through the Sasanian periods in Iran. 


66 LIGHTHOUSE OF ALEXANDRIA. Carved glass. From Begram. h. 18 cm. 
Kabul Museum No. 57.291. 


67 REVERSE of above vase showing men in boats. 

MDAFA, IX, Figs 37-40; MDAFA, XI, Figs 359-62. 

This extraordinary vase in transparent glass was apparently moulded out of 
molten glass and many small details affixed to the core of the vessel. ‘The 
principle subject, representing a towered edifice surmounted by the figure of 
a divinity (Poseidon) between’ flanking tritons, has been recognized as the 
Pharos of Alexandria. On the reverse of this goblet are represented a war- 
galley with two banks of oars, a merchant ship with a sail, and a small fishing 
boat. The representation of the famous lighthouse may be compared to the por- 
trayal of this wonder of the world on a coin of Domitian (cf. MDAFA, XI, 
Fig. 363). The flotilla of boats on the back of the vase is not unlike the repre- 
sentation of harbour views occasionally found in Roman sarcophagi (cf. 
MDAFA, XI, p.101. n.2). ; 

The Pharos cup belongs to the glass carving technique known as dvatreta, 
believed to be of Alexandrian origin. This was a rare method in which effects 
of relief were obtained by drilling and carving the surface of the glass. Some 
scholars believe that diatreta vessels must be assigned to the fourth century and 
that the Kabul example is no earlier than the third. (Cf. F. Coarelli, “The 
painted glass of Begram and the Ambrosian Iliad’, East and West, XIII, 1962, 
pp. 317, 320; P. Harden and J. Toynbee, “The Rothschild Lycurgus Cup’, 
Archaeologia, 98, 1959, pp- 179-81.) 


68 vaAsE. White glass. From Begram. h.18 cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.247. 
MDAFA, IX, Fig.55 and MDAFA, XI, Fig. 367. 

This extraordinary vase with its surround of glass ribbons was probably manu- 
factured in Egypt since a single example of this intricate type of glass-making 
was found at Antinoé. (IMDAFA, XI, Fig. 368.) 


69 vase. Dark blue with gold flecks. Glass with design of glass threads. From 
Begram. h.17 cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.244. 

MDAFA, IX, Fig. 23. 

This beautiful vessel of dark blue glass flecked with gold is of the same type as 


the preceding example. The basic shape of the vase underneath its cage of 75 
glass ribbons has been related to types of the first century A.D. 


70 coBLET. Painted glass with hunting and fishing scenes. From Begram. h. 
25 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.1.2. 

MDAFA, XI, Figs 257-60. 

This goblet is divided into zones representing scenes of hunting and fishing. 
The lower scene with its dusky fishermen and exotic marine life is evidently 
made to represent a tropical clime, whereas the white hunters in bonnets and 
pantaloons are to be thought of as following the chase in some northern 
region. Subjects of this type are of course well known in Roman wall-paintings, 
as well as in the famous mosaics of Piazza Armerina. (Cf. MDAFA, No. 54, 

p. 103.) The composition with all suggestions of space and perspective reduced 
to an abstract decorative formula resembles the mode of the Ambrosiana Lhad 
of the third century A.p. (Cf. Coarelli, “The Painted Cups of Begram and the 
Ambrosiana Iliad’, East and West, 13, 1962, p- 325.) 


71 vase. Painted glass. Genre scene. From Begram. h. 126 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 58.1.3. 

MDAFA, IX, Fig.29; API, 29, Tav.xv; AAA, 38; AS, 21. 

As usual, the vase is painted in thick, vivid colours that form an enamel-like 
relief on the surface of the glass. It has been suggested that the seated female 
figure is a representation of Isis, although, most likely, she is a genre figure 
plaiting wreaths. Probably this, like all the other examples of glass found at 
Begram, was manufactured in Alexandria and found its way to India by the 
maritime route. In the famous guide book fon traders, The Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea, glass is mentioned as a commodity likely to find a ready sale in 
the Indian ports. The motif of this goblet is found in an Antioch mosaic of the 
third century A.D. (Coarelli, p.323) as well as in the Bishapur mosaics of the 
same period. The essentially linear, flat technique would appear to confirm 
this dating. | 


72 r1su. Dark-blue hollow glass, probably a perfume container. From 
Begram. 1.32 cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.197. 
MDAFA, IX, Fig. 26. 


73 ICHTHYOMORPHIC FLASK (Dolphin). Hollow white glass, probably a 
perfume container. From Begram. 1.20 cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.222. 
MDAFA, IX, Fig.41; AAA, 50; AS, 25. 

These ichthyomorphic vessels were probably used as perfume bottles. Many 
specimens, complete or in fragments, were found at Begram. This exotic type 
was of Egyptian origin and was popular throughout the Graeco-Roman 
period. Similar examples of the first century A.D. have been found in different 
parts of Europe, although, according to some authorities, this type was manu- 
factured as late as the third century (Coarelli, p.320). 


74. OINOCHOE. Blue-black glass. From Begram. h. 28-8 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 57.240. 

MDAFA, XI, Fig. 250. 

This beautiful oinochoe in blue-black glass represents a classic shape which is 
known in bronze. An alabaster specimen was also found at Begram. (Cf. 
MDAFA, IX, Fig. 172.) 
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75 vaAsxE. White glass, honey-comb pattern. From Begram. h.21°5 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 57.218. 

MDAFA, IX, Fig.21; API, 35, Tav. xiv. 

This unusual goblet is one of a number of glass vessels found at Begram in 

1937 with an all-over honey-comb or lozenge design in relief. Examples in the 
same technique are to be found in Cyprus and at Pompeii. Other specimens 
have come to light in Italy and Austria and Yugoslavia, all of them under 
circumstances which suggest a date in the first century A.D. (Cf. MDAFA, XI, 
pp-97-8 and Figs 364-6.) This type of glass continued to be made in Iran of the 
Sasanian period. (Cf. Glass Objects in the Shosoin (Tokyo, 1965), p.9, Fig. 4.) 


76 BIRD-woMAN. Glazed pottery of Hellenistic technique and Indian design. 
Blue-green iridescent lead glaze. From Begram. h.22 cm. Kabul Museum No. 


57-290. 


77 PROFILE of above. 

MDAFA, XI, Figs 141-2; API, 43, x1x; AAA, 87; AS, 28. 

Although the anthropomorphic parts of the vessel have a somewhat Indian 
look, this is probably one of many similar examples of this type of pottery 
made in various centres including Alexandria in the first century A.D. Painted 
pottery vessels in the shape of birds with human heads are also known in 
examples from Rhodes and Laconia, datable from the late seventh to the early 
fifth century B.c. These shapes are usually identified as Sirens. ‘The Begram 
vessel is covered with a bluish-green iridescent lead glaze, a technique devel- 
oped in Alexandria in the first century a.p. Although the facial type, as well 
as the necklace, armlets and ear-rings, are all distinctly Indian in style, in 
view of the specifically Alexandrian fabric, it seems necessary to conclude that 
this exotic object must have been made in Egypt for export to India. For the. 
Greek examples of this kind of vase,.see R. A. Higgins, mt, British Museum 
(London, 1954). Pl.30, 1677, and Pl. 32, 1680. 


78 pisu. With ram’s head handle. Alabaster. From Begram. diam. 19°3 cm. 
Kabul Museum No. 57.187. 

MDAFA, IX, Figs 16-19. 

This patera with the handle terminating in a ram’s head is an example of 
such stone vessels copied from similar shapes in bronze. Metal examples of this 
type of dish have been found at Pompeii and also Taxila. 


79 masks. Elephants with raised trunks. Gold repoussé. From Begram. 

h.3:2 cm. Kabul Museum No. 60.1.4. 

MDAFA, XI, Fig. 240. 

These rather strange caricatures of elephant masks formed the spouts of a now 
lost glass vessel. A glass tube passing from the interior of the vessel through the 
trunk of the elephant made it possible to pour liquid through these exotic 
orifices. The completely unconvincing representation of the elephant heads 
would lead one to suppose that these objects are of non-Indian origin. 


80 pucK’s HEAD. Handle of a vessel. Bronze. From Begram. h. 5-6 cm. 
Kabul Museum No. 57.104. 
MDAFA, XI, Fig. 334. 


81 swAN on lion’s foot, part of a tripod lamp-support. Bronze. From Begram. 
h.g cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.99. | 

MDAFA, X1, Fig. 461. 

This object was probably one of the supports of a lamp or tripod, such as that 
illustrated in MDAFA, XI, Fig. 462. 


82 cocKk with human head, perhaps Hermes. Bronze. From Begram. h.5°5 77 
cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.78. 

MDAFA, X1, Figs 334 and 455; APJ, 25, XII. 

It is possible that this curious little bronze of a cock with a human head may 

be an esoteric representation of Hermes. (Cf. MDAFA, XI, pp.147-8 and 

Figs 456-8.) 


83 sTEELYARD WEIGHT. Bust of Mars. Bronze. From Begram. h.9°3 cm. 
Kabul Museum No. 57.134. 

MDAFA, IX, Fig. 56. 

This is one of a number of bronze steelyard weights found in the 1937 excava- 
tions at Begram. The personage wearing a cuirasse and helmet is probably an 
idealized portrayal of Mars. Fastened to the helmet are three rings originally 
attached to the chains that supported the weight from the arm of the scale. 


84 BEAKER or rhyton in shape of female head. Bronze. From Begram. h.10°5 
cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.136. 

Terra cotta plastic vases of the same general shape are known in examples 
from Rhodes and Cyprus dated from the seventh to the fifth centuries B.C. 
(Cf. Higgins, tv, P1.6 and 38; P. Ducati, Storia delle ceramice greca, 2 (Florence, 
1922), Fig.358.) A rather similar vessel in gold, dated c.250 B.c., was found in 
the treasure of Panagjarischte in Bulgaria (Cf. D. Zontschew, Der Goldschatz 
von Panagjarischte (Berlin, 1959), Figs 35-7). The present example, like the 
other Begram bronzes, presumably is datable in the first century A.D. 


85 sTEELYARD WEIGHT. Bust of Minerva.|Bronze. From Begram. h.g cm. 
Kabul Museum No. 57.135. | 
MDAFA, IX, Figs 58-9; AAA, 16; AS, 9. 


86 stLENUS. Bronze mask. From Begram. h.g-5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 


57-35: 

MDAFA, XI, Fig.329; API, 26; AAA, 13. 

The mask is comparable to a stucco satyr head found at Taxila and stone Silenus 
masks found at Dinawar in Iran. (Cf. B. Rowland, ‘The Hellenistic Tradition 
in Northwestern India’, The Art Bulletin, XX XI, 1, Figs 1 and 3.) 


87 moBILE. Dish of fish with mobile fins. Bronze. From Begram. diam. 39 
cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.77. 


88 MOBILE. Reverse of above showing small weights which moved fins and 
tails of fish. 

MDAFA, IX, Figs 47-52; API, Tav. xm, 27; AAA, 2; AS, 8. 

In the centre of the dish is a mask of Medusa, Poseidon’s love. She is sur- 
rounded by a variety of fish, including dolphins, a tortoise, and, at the upper 
right, two swimmers, one a winged Eros, and at the top left, a pier with the 
figure of a fisherman. The bottom of the dish was enclosed by a bronze case, 
and possibly a glass dome protected the upper side. 

To supplement the information given in the text it may be noted that, some- 
times jdentified as a shield, this exotic object was more likely a table ornament 
or fountain. Presumably the injection of water or the rotation of the vessel 
caused the fins and tails of the fish and the wings of Medusa and the swimming 
putto to move. 
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89 HORSEMAN. Bronze. From Begram. h.13°5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.39. 
MDAFA, XI, Fig.335; AS, 6. 

This bronze of a Greek horseman bears a certain resemblance to an equestrian 
statuette from Herculaneum believed to represent Alexander the Great. (Cf. 
MDAFA, XI, p. 148, n.7.) Also comparable is a bronze rider sometimes 
-dentified as Demetrius of Bactria. (Cf. Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic 
Age, Fig. 298.) 


90 HARPOCRATES. Antique repair wrongly placed arm; finger should be on 
lips. Bronze. From Begram. h. 13-3 cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.36. 


91 HARPOCRATES. Back view. 

MDAFA, XI, Figs 322 and 324; AS, 10. 

The figurine with its soft modelling and the S-curve of the body is recognizable 
at once as an adaptation of the style of Praxiteles. The right arm was wrongly 
restored after a break in ancient times. As in other representations of the god 
of silence, the index finger should be placed on the lips (since these photo- 
graphs were taken the arm has been replaced in proper position). This 

figurine is comparable to the bronze statuette of the same divinity found at 
Taxila and presumably also of Alexandrian origin. (Cf. Sir John Marshall, 
Taxila (Cambridge, 1951), Pl. 196E.) 


92 sERAPIS-HERCULES. Bronze. From Begram. h.24°5 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 57-34- 

MDAFA, XI, Fig. 323; API, 23, Tav.x; AAA, 15; AS, 7. 

This esoteric figurine is immediately recognizable as a combination of Serapis 
and Hercules by the crown or modius decorated with olive leaves as a symbol of 
abundance and Hercules’s familiar emblems of the club and the golden apples 
of the Hesperides. This syncretic fusion of Serapis and Hercules is otherwise 
unknown in ancient art and literature. 


93 HORSEMAN. Bronze. From Begram. h.15 cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.38. 
MDAFA, XI, Figs 330-32; APJ, 24, Lav. x1; AAA, 14. 

This statuette of a horseman is obviously a Greek conception of a barbarian. 
The type is suggestive of the representations of Gauls in the art of Pergamum. 


94 apuropiTe holding a fruit. Plaster. From Begram. h.26-7 cm. Kabul 
Museum No.57.17!. 

MDAFA, XI, Figs 297-8. 

This plaster relief of Aphrodite holding the golden apple was probably taken 
from a mould for a bronze appliqué for a piece of furniture. The soft modelling 
and the svelte canon of form ultimately derive from the style of Praxiteles. 


95 WINGED EROS holding a butterfly. Emblema, plaster. From Begram. 
diam. 16-5 cm. Kabul Museum No.57.147. 

MDAFA, XI, Fig. 305; AAA, 27. 

This medallion representing the child Eros embracing Psyche in the shape of a 
large butterfly is a favourite mythological genre motif of Hellenistic art. (Cf. 
MDAFA, XI, p. 127.) In style this muscular Eros closely resembles the repre- 
sentation of the infant Hercules on a silver plate of the treasure of Hildesheim. 
(Cf. Pernice and Winter, Der Hildesheimer Silberschatz, P1.3.) 


96 syMPLEGMA. Emblema, plaster. From Begram. diam. 16:5 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 57.151. 

MDAFA, XI, Fig.291; API, 18, Tav. vm; AAA, 34; AS, 15. 

The enigmatic subject of this medallion has been identified as a representation 


of Selene descending to enjoy the entranced Endymion. More likely, as Kurz 79 
has suggested in his essay, this symplegma presided over by Eros is a kind of | 
personification of nightmare with a vampire-like siren descending upon a 

sleeping traveller. An almost exact marble replica of this subject exists in the 

reserve of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston (MDAFA, XI, Fig. 416). Both the 

medallion and the relief have the pictorial character of Hellenistic reliefs, 

which was revived in illusionistic carvings of the Antonine Period in Rome. 

Presumably both the relief and the Begram plaque may therefore be dated in 

the second century a.p. (Cf. Cornelius Vermeule, ‘Greek, Etruscan and 

Roman Sculptures in Boston’, American Journal of Archaeology, 68, 1964, p. 334, 

Pl. 404, Fig. 24.) 


97 BUST OF A POET. Emblema, plaster. From Begram. diam. 22:3 cm. 
Kabul Museum No.57.144. 

MDAFA, XI, Figs 313-15; API, 19, Tav. vu; AAA, 26; AS, 12. 

This large medallion, measuring 22-3 cm.in diameter, was presumably the 
emblema for a very large silver dish or plaque to be used as a wall decoration. 
The bust of this personage, perhaps to be identified as a lyric poet or youthful 
hero, is in very high relief and the head in the complete round. Examples of 
silverware from the treasures of Hildesheim and Boscoreale have similar busts 
in high relief as emblema. 


98 EMBLEMA with sleeping maenad. Plaster. From Begram. h.17°5 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 57.154. 

MDAFA, XI, Fig.280; API, 7, Tav.1; AAA, 25; AS, 20. 

It is thought that this representation of a sleeping maenad Is a cast of a piece 
of metal from the lower curved portion of a kline. The figure bears a resem- 
blance to the famous Ariadne of the Vatican. (Cf. B. Rowland, The Classical 
Tradition in Western Art (Cambridge, 1963), Fig.33-) 


99 GANYMEDE and the eagle of Zeus. Emblema, plaster. From Begram. 
diam. 12:8 cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.156. 

MDAFA, XI, Figs 96 and 417; AS, 16. 

The subject of Ganymede and the eagle, going back to a Hellenistic original, 
is also known in terra cotta replicas, as well as in engraved gems. (Cf. 
MDAFA, XI, Figs 418-21.) 


100 EPHEBE with plumed helmet. Emblema, plaster. From Begram. diam. 
12°5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.155. 

MDAFA, XI, Figs 299 and 437; API, 9, Tav.11; AAA, 28; AS, 14. 

Two examples of this medallion representing a youthful hero wearing a helmet 
were found. Representations of the identical type are known in a number of 
coins and gems. (Cf. MDAFA, XI, Figs 438, 442, 443.) It is possible that this 
youthful warrior is an idealized portrayal of Alexander the Great in the guise 
of Ares. 


101 TYCHE OF ALEXANDRIA in her temple. Emblema, plaster. From 
Begram. diam. 17:5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.153- 

MDAFA, XI, Figs 303 and 422; API, 12, Tav.v; AS, 18. 

This same reclining figure wearing a basket crown and holding an oar as an 
attribute is found on coins of Trajan and Antoninus Pius, where she may be 
recognized as the Tyche of Alexandria. (Cf. MDAFA, x1, Fig. 423.) The same 
subject was represented on a silver salver, formerly in the Goduchow collection 
near Cracow, believed to have been destroyed during the German invasion of 
Poland in the Second World War (MDAFA, XI, p. 128). 


102 emMBLEMA. Woman wearing a masked head-dress. Plaster. From Begram. 
diam. 16-3 cm. Kabul Museum No. 57.149. 

MDAFA, XI, Fig.302; API, 11, Tav.1v; AAA, 23; AS, 13. 

Various identifications have been offered for this representation of a lady 
wearing a veiled head-dress. These suggestions include Athena and a Hellen- 
istic queen. Perhaps the most convincing argument of all is offered by E.A. 
Voretzch, who recognizes this profile of a noblewoman as a representation of 
the Empress Livia (E.A. Voretzsch, ‘Ein Rémisches Portrét-Medallion in Afgha- 
nistan’, Deutsches Archdologisches Institut, Rémische Mitteilungen, 64, 1957, 
pp. 6-45). If we accept this identification, it would, of course, be possible to 
recognize this plaster emblema as a copy of a work of the Augustan period. 


103 EMBLEMA. Maenad. Plaster. From Begram. diam. 16 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 57.146. 

MDAFA, XI, Figs 279 and 391. 

The presence of the vine leaves on the shoulder should make it possible to 
identify this lady with a Greek profile as a Maenad. This fragment was prob- 
ably a model for a metal appliqué for a piece of furniture. 


104 EmBLEMA. Plaster. From Begram. diam. 14 cm. Kabul Museum No. 
57.181. 

MDAFA, XI], Fig. 295. 

This plaque is one of a number representing various great gods offering 
libations. The present example seems to portray Athena feeding her serpent 
from a sacrificial dish. 


105 LION THRONE. Schist. From Shotorak. h.61 cm. Kabul Museum No. 
64.7.52-64.7.55- 

MDAFA, X, Pl. xxxiv. 

The lion throne or simhdsana, often used as a seat for the Buddha, was origin- 
ally the throne of an earthly king: such a lion chair may be seen in the por- 
trait statue of the Kushan ruler Wima Kadphises at Muttra (Rowland, Aré 

and Architecture of India, P1.43). The present example, measuring 61 cm.in 
height, was probably intended for the abbot of the monastery. “Ihrones’ in 

the shape of sculptured lions in the full round were used for preaching in 
Ceylon. In all of them there is probably an intended reference to the royal 
character of the Buddha, ‘the lion of the Sakya clan’, as a cakravartin worthy 
of a lion throne and to the ancient solar symbolism of the king of beasts. On 
the back of the throne at Shotorak are two nude youths, perhaps dancers, 
standing under trees. Of obvious classical derivation, they have an interesting 
resemblance to the portrayal of Dionysus under a flowering vine in an ivory of 
late Roman or Coptic origin that forms part of the famous Pulpit of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. (Cf. Vincent Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, P1.39A.) 
When originally uncovered, the lions formed the arms, not the feet, of the 
throne. (Cf. MDAFA, X, Pl. vm, 27-8.) 


106 CHILD DONOR (?). Schist. From Paitava. h.38 cm. Kabul Museum No. 
61.7.11. 

This figure of a child may be a donor but more likely was intended to repre- 
sent one of the offspring of Hariti in a large statue of this goddess. The face, 
like a classical Eros, is more than usually sensitive in carving and approxi- 
mates the warmth and radiance of expression found in the stucco sculpture of 
Hadda. 


107 sEATED BUDDBA. Schist. From Paitava. h.61 cm. Kabul Museum No. 81 
64.7.5- 

From the stylistic point of view this Buddha image, like other slate sculpture 
from Paitava and Shotorak, belongs to the last phase of the Gandhara style, 
in which the originally classical drapery has been reduced to a convention of 
strings attached to the surface of the form. The proportions of the figure like- 
wise reflect the volume and massiveness of the Indian sculptural tradition. 
The Buddha is represented seated in the dhyani mudra with flames issuing 
from his shoulders. Although this attribute of the shoulder-flames is usually 
associated with the Great Miracle, not all Buddhas with shoulder-flames are 
illustrations of the miracle at Sravasti. It may be assumed, as in the present 
instance where the Buddha is represented in the position of the Great En- 
lightenment, that the flames are intended as illustrations of the Buddha’s 
supreme wisdom that caused his mortal body to be arrayed in light, the 
transfiguration that he underwent at the moment of Enlightenment. This 
representation of divine radiance is probably to be derived from Iranian 
iconographical concepts of the sacred fire as an emblem of Ahura Mazda. 
The representation of Indra and Brahma in the halo is, as in the iconography 
of the Descent from the ‘Tushita Heaven, a symbolical reference to the sub- 
servience of the great gods to Sakyamuni. 


108 BODHISATTVA MAITREYA and donors. Schist. From Paitava. h.25 

cm. Kabul Museum No. 61.7.12. 

J.Hackin, L’ Guvre de la Délégation Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanistan, 1922-32, 
Fig.29; AAA, 94; AS, 48. 

This frieze, probably originally the base of a statue, represents the Bodhisattva 
Maitreya surrounded by donors bearing palms and offerings. A somewhat 
similar relief showing the Buddha attended by Bodhisattva and donors was 
found at Shotorak (MDAFA, X, Pl.xxm, 72). The rather rough carving and 
the short stubby proportions of the figures would attribute this piece to the 

last phase of Gandhara stone carving of the third or fourth century. 


109 FRIEZE, fragment. Limestone. From Hadda. h.30 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 63.3.439. i 

MDAFA, III, Pl.40; API, Tav.xxxm, 86; 101; AS, 71. 

This fragment of an unknown subject illustrates the type of Gandhara relief 
that reflects the pictorial style of Roman carvings of the Flavian period and 
later, in which the dramatis personae are represented in a box-like stage so 
deeply undercut as to give the illusion of their existence in air and space. 
The figure of Vajrapani at the extreme right was complete when the relief 
was first unearthed. The personage wearing a pallium at the left of the group 
is probably to be identified as the Buddha. (For the iconographical signifi- 
cance of the pallium in Buddhist art, see B. Rowland, ‘Gandhara and Early 
Christian Art’, American Journal of Archaeology, XLIx, 1945, No.4.) 


110 HEAD OF BUDDHA. Stucco. From Hadda. h.30 cm. Kabul Museum 

No. 63.3.436, Pl.2. 

MDAFA, III, 2; APJ, Tav.xxvumi, 67. 

All of the Buddha heads from Hadda represent a stylization of the original 
Indo-Roman Gandhara type. The faces are reduced to a mask-like simplicity 
and were very probably made from moulds. The somewhat pictorial treatment 
of the hair seems to indicate a modelling technique. The heads were originally 
brilliantly painted with a creamy pink tint for the flesh, blue for the hair, and 
reddish outlines for all of the features. 
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111 yaAxsui. Schist. From Paitava. h.27 cm. Kabul Museum No. 64.7.11. 
This fragment of a Yakshi is an example of the familiar iconography of the 
woman and tree better known in the famous carvings of these nature goddesses 
on the gateways of Safichi. The divinity wears the same type of classical dress 
often seen in Gandhira reliefs and in the Dionysian carvings of Mathura. 

(Cf. Rowland, Art and Architecture of India, P1.48.) With slight variations, the 
same figure and pose were used to represent Maya in the scene of the 
Buddha’s nativity. 


112 HEAD OF BUDDBA. Stucco. From Kama Dakka. h.34.cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 63.23.1. 

This head illustrates the extension of the Hadda style to a site not far north of 
the Khyber Pass. 


113 HEAD OF DEVATA. Stucco. From Hadda. h.13°5 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 62.3.504. 

MDAFA, III, Figs 55b and 55b’. 

This head has lost the flowing curl issuing from the elaborate topknot 
visible in the photograph taken upon its discovery. The softly moulded 
features and wavy hair evoke a haunting reminiscence of the Apollo Belve- 
dere. (Cf. Rowland, Classical Tradition, Fig.31.) 


114 HEAD WITH ORNAMENT. Stucco. From Hadda. h.22°5 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 63.3.424. 
MDAFA, III, 30b; API, Tav.xxx, 79. 


115 HEAD OF BUDDHA. Stucco: From Hadda. h.23 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 62.3.1110. 
MDAFA, III, Figs 17a and 1.7b. 


116 FIGURE HOLDING SKULL. Stucco. From Hadda. h.27-5 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 62.3.163. 

MDAFA, III, Fig. 39a. 

This is one of a number of figures discovered at Hadda, showing a youthful 
monk holding a skull. One is immediately reminded of the memento mort in the 
portrayals of St Francis and other saints in Spanish Baroque art. The implications 
of this reminder of the vanities of the flesh are of course identical in Buddhist 
and Christian iconography. Representations of skulls, and even a Buddhist 
variant of the Dance of Death, are found in the wall-paintings of Kizil. (Cf. 
Waldschmidt, Gandhara, Kustcha, Turfan, Taf.27a, 27b, and A.von Le Coq, 
Bilderatlas zur Kunst und Kulturgeschichte Mittel-Asiens, Fig. 226.) 


117 vAJRAPANI. Stucco. From Hadda. h. 23-5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 
62.3.35. 

MDAFA, III, Fig. 40a (relief now destroyed). 

As may be seen in the original photograph, this figure was once part of a now 
destroyed relief representing the Buddha with various attendants. Vajrapani, 
identifiable by his attribute of a vajra or thunderbolt, is a protector or 
guardian angel of the Buddha who appears frequently in Gandhara reliefs. 
The present representation is unusual, since it portrays this genius as a youth 
in a flowing robe, rather than as a muscular Herculean figure. 


118 HEAD WEARING HELMET. Stucco. From Hadda. h.11-5 cm. Kabul 
Museum No.62.3.371. 
MDAFA, Ill, Fig.104a; API, Tav. xiv, 115. 


This head of a youth with a strangely ferocious expression is probably to be 83 
identified as one of the soldiers in the army of Mara, from a relief of the 
Temptation of Buddha. 


119 HEAD OF YOUTH. Stucco. From Hadda. h.11-5 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 62.3.5. 


120 MALE HEAD WITH LONG HAIR. Stucco. From Hadda. h.11 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 62.3.374. 

MDAFA, III, Fig.61c; API, Tav. x ix, 129. 

This head, in its realism and expression of pathos, is parallel to the Roman 
representations of barbarian types, as in the famous Ludovisi sarcophagus. 
(Rodenwaldt, Die Kunst der Antike, 646, 648, 649.) 


121 TRIBESMAN WITH TURBAN. Stucco. From Hadda. h.10°5 cm. Kabul 

Museum No. 62.3.377. 

MDAFA, III, Fig.74b; API, Tav.xurx, 130. 

This head is perhaps a portrait of a Kushan nobleman and immediately sug- 
gests the representations of Bodhisattvas in the stone sculpture of Gandhara. 

(Foucher, Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, I, frontispiece.) 


122 pEMON. Stucco. From Hadda. h.10-5 cm. Kabul Museum No.62.3.391. 
MDAFA, Ill, Fig.99a; API, Tav. xtvi, 119; AAA, 167; AS, 54. 


123 pEMON. Stucco. From Hadda. h.8:2 cm. Kabul Museum No. 62.3.20. 
MDAFA, III, Fig. 1oob; AAA, 166. 

These two heads of demons originally formed part of a large relief representing 
the Assault of Mara. These hauntingly moving combinations of human and 
animal features, suggestive of the bestial spirits of the Pythagorean philosophy, 
have often been compared to the gargoyles of French Gothic sculpture. 


124 BEARDED MAN. Stucco, traces of polychromy. From Hadda. h.28 cm. 
Kabul Museum No. 63.3.420. 

MDAFA, III, Fig.48b; API, Tav.xxxvl, 95. 

This fragment was probably an attendant of Buddha in a large relief. The 
realistic portrayal and the ecstatic spiritual expression evoke parallels in 
Gothic art. The resemblance to a type of classical Hercules suggests a possible 
identification as Vajrapani. 


125 DRAPED FRAGMENT. Stucco, traces of polychromy. From Hadda. 
h.12°5 cm. Kabul Museum No.62.3.1113. 


126 WATER CARRIER. Stucco, traces of polychromy. From Hadda. h. 10 cm. 
Kabul Museum No. 62.3.1148. 


127 HEAD. Stucco, traces of polychromy. From Hadda. h.10 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 62.3.532. 


128 HEAD WITH HELMET. Stucco. From Hadda. h.6 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 62.3.328. 


129 HEAD WITH PHRYGIAN CAP. Stucco. From Hadda. h.14 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 62.3.372. 

MDAFA, III, Fig. 66b; API, Tav. xLvul, 127.1.127. 

This head of a youth wearing a Phrygian cap is one of a number of such types 
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at Hadda that suggests Roman representations of Mithra or Paris as shepherd. 
(Cf. Walters, The Art of the Romans, P].xxxtv.) The head is also comparable to 
representations of Orpheus as a symbol of Christ in Early Christian sculpture 
(Sotiriou, Guide du Musée Byzantin d’ Athénes, Fig. 17.) 


130 sTANDING BUDDBA,. Stucco. From Hadda. h. of figure 82 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 63.3.466. 

This large Buddha image was probably originally placed, together with many 
other similar statues, in an arcade around the base of a stupa (Hackin, 

L’ Euvre de la Délégation Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanistan, 1922-32, Fig.2b). 
The drapery and the soft pliant folds revealing the body beneath perpetuate 
the style of early Gandhara statues im stone. 


131 HEAD OF BUDDHA. Stucco, earth-red. From Hadda. h.31°5 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 62.3.8. 


132 HEAD WITH LONG CURL. Stucco, traces of polychromy. From Kunduz. 
h.12°5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 64.15.1. 

MDAFA, VIII, Fig. 60. 

This head is one of a small number of sculptural fragments recovered by the 
French excavations of 1936. Although the stucco technique and the expressive 
face recall the sculpture of Hadda, the strangely wistful, haunting mien with 
its drooping eyes and small mouth anticipates the style of Fondukistan and 
the late Buddhist art of Kashmir. 


133 Bust. Stucco. From Hadda, h. 16-5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 62.3.1139. 


134 wWORSHIPPER. Stucco. From Hadda. h.26:5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 
63.3.415.— 

MDAFA, III, Fig.48a; APJ, Tav.xxxvl, 94. 

This figure wearing a torque appears as a distant echo of the Hellenistic 
representations of Gauls from Pergamum (Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellen- 
istic Age, Figs 424 and 426). 


135 HEAD OF BUDDHA. Painted clay. From Tépé Kalan du Koh-i-Pahlavan. 
h.32°5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 25-1959. 


136 As above. 

MDAFA, VIII, p. 131. 

This was the last site excavated by J. Carl before his departure from Afghan- 
istan in 1940. No photographs or notes beyond a list of objects survive. The 
present example is No. 25 of Carl’s brief catalogue. The technique of painted 
clay as well as the Indian style of the head suggest the sculpture of Fonduki- 
stan. 


137 KNEELING FIGURE, with wreath in hand. Red clay. From Tépé 
Marendjan. h.33°5 cm. Kabul Museum No.64.11.1. 


138 KNEELING FIGURE. Red clay. From Tépé Marendjan. h. 28-5 cm. 
Kabul Museum No. 64.11.7. 

MDAFA, VIII, Fig. 10. 

Tépé Marendjan, a site in the eastern outskirts of Kabul, was explored by 
Hackin in 1933. A number of gold coins of Kushano-Sasanian rulers together 
with silver issues of Shapur II (310-79), Ardeshir II (378-83), and Shapur 
III (385-8) were found zz sttu and make it possible to date the buildings 


and their sculpture in the late fourth century. The statues at Tepe Marendjan 85 
were modelled entirely of local clay, supported only on a wooden armature. 

This medium, replacing the familiar lime plaster or stucco of Hadda and the 

Peshawar region, makes its appearance here for the first time. This is another 

technique that was to be introduced to Central Asia and to make its eastern- 

most appearance in the grottoes of Tun-Huang. 


139 BriRDs. Terracotta. Tépé Hazara (?). diam. 38 cm. h.of centre bird 9°5 
cm. Kabul Museum No. 61.5.9. 


140 pETAIL of Buddha. Painting on clay. From Kakrak. Total h.35 cm. 
Hackin, L’ Euore de la Délégation Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanistan, 1922-32, 
Fig.57. 

This is a fragment of a large composition decorating the domes of one of the 
chapels at Kakrak. The subject is probably a Dhyani Buddha from a mandala. 
The style of these images appears to be a later, coarser version of the magnifi- 
cent Buddhas painted in the niche of the fifty-three-metre colossus at Bamiyan 
(Hackin, Fig. 44). 


141 TWO BIRDS HOLDING A NECKLACE. Painting on clay. From Group D, 
Bamiyan. Vertical diam. 38 cm. Kabul Museum No. 61.5.9. 

It has been suggested that such representations of birds with necklaces of 
pearls, which occur also in copies of Sasanian textiles in Central Asian wall 
paintings (Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, Pl. Lx1), had some connexion with the 
Iranian legend of the bird Varagan and its quest of the Light Khvarenah in the 
form of a pearl at the bottom of the sea. Anothersexample of this same icono- 
graphy, but with a single dove, from Group D at Bamiyan is reproduced in 

B. Rowland, ‘Dating of Sasanian Paintings at Bamiyan and Dukhtar-1- 
Noshirwan’, Bulletin of the Iranian Institute, V1, 1946, p-39, Fig. 5. A similar 
motif, adapted from a Sasanian silk pattern, is part of the painted decoration 
of the palace of Varaksha in Soghdiana (U.S.S.R.). (Cf. Tamara Talbot Rice, 
Ancient Arts of Central Asia (New York, 1965), Fig. 98.) 


142 BOAR’s HEAD. Painting on clay. From Group D, Bamiyan. diam. 31°5 
cm. Kabul Museum No. 61.5.12. 

MDAFA, IV, PI.x, Pl. txxiv, Fig.102; AAA, 182; AS, 76. 

The motif of the boar’s head is known in actual examples of Sasanian textiles, 
as well as in other painted copies of this design, in Central Asian wall paintings 
(Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien, Pl.tx1v, and Ghirshman, Persian Art, 281). As has 
been suggested in the text, this motif appears to have had a special connexion 
with the Sasanian Emperor Khusrau II (B. Rowland, Jraman Institute, Bulletin, 
pp. 35-42). The motif appears on the robes of courtiers in the wall-painting of 
Balalik Tépé (U.S.S.R.). (Cf. Talbot Rice, Fig. 96.) 


143 FRAGMENT. Painting on clay of man with moustache. From Group G, 
Bamiyan. h.6-5 cm. 


144 FRAGMENT. Painting on clay of man with beard, probably Mahaka- 
Syapa. From Group G, Bamiyan. h.8°5 cm. 

MDAFA, IV, Pl.txvm, Fig. 80. 

These fragments of paintings from the grottoes to the east of the thirty-five- 
metre Buddha are painted in brilliant colours and in a free, illusionistic style. 
These heads are from compositions decorating the central stupa of the cave 
and the bearded head of Mahakasyapa was probably part of a Nirvana scene. 
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These and other fragments appear to be related in style and date to the 
decorations of the niche of the fifty-three-metre Buddha. 


145 ‘LE ROI CHASSEUR.’ Painting on clay. From Kakrak. h.58 cm. 
Kushano-Sasanian. 


146 DETAIL OF ABOVE. 

Ghirshman, Persian Art, 426; MDAFA, IV, Pl.Lxxu, Fig.86, Pl.tc; Hackin, 
L? Guore de la Délégation Archéologique Frangaise en Afghanistan, 1922-32, Figs 55a 
and b. 

This painting of a royal personage, sometimes described as ‘The Hunter- 
King’ from the presence of the dog and arrows to the left of his throne, is 
reminiscent of the style of some of the Sasanian donors decorating the niche 
of the thirty-five-metre Buddha at Bamiyan. The crown with three crescents 
worn by this princely personage may also be seen in the paintings around the 
smaller colossus at Bamiyan. This device is also found in the coins of the so- 
called Napki type issued by the Hephthalite rulers of Ghazni of the fifth or 
sixth century a.p. (Cf. Hackin, L’ Guore de la Délégation Archéologique Frangaise 
en Afghanistan, 1922-32, Fig.56.) 


147 F1GuRE. Clay with traces of red paint on robe. From Fondukistan. h. 33 
cm. (total). Illustration shows only unrepaired part of figure. 


148 BODHISATTVA MAITREYA. Painting on clay. From Fondukistan. h.63 
cm. Kabul Museum No. 65.9.2. 

MDAFA, vim, Figs 196, 198. 

This figure, presumably representing a Bodhisattva (Maitreya or Avalokites- 
vara), is the pictorial counterpart_of the sculptured devatas. 


149 ROYAL COUPLE. Painted clay figures. From Fondukistan (Niche E). 
h.of male 53 cm. Kabul Museum No. 65.9.7. 

MDAFA, VIII, Figs 189-94; Ghirshman, Persian Art, Fig. 430. 

The pose of this princely figure, half reclining and resting an elbow on a pile 
of hassocks, is found in portrayals of rulers in Sasanian silverware (Sarre, Die 
Kunst des alten Persien, Taf. 111). The tunic and boots are familiar items in the 
costume of Sasanian personages in the rock-cut reliefs of Iran and in details of 
the Bamiy4n paintings. The mantle is represented as a garment faced with 
Sasanian silk with the familiar medallion design like the patterns on the ceiling 
of Group D at Bamiyan. Inthe Fondukistan image, painted in brilliant mineral 
colours, the medallions appear to have originally contained designs of birds 
and human heads. 


150 SEATED BUDDHA. Clay, traces of polychromy. From Fondukistan 
(Niche C). h. with base 68-5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 65.9.3. 

MDAFA, VIII, Fig. 177. 

This and a companion figure were placed to right and left of the central image 
in Niche C in the positions usually occupied by Bodhisattvas in Buddhist 
trinities. Probably the composition as a whole represented a sculptural 
mandala or diagram of the realms of the mystic Buddhas. In this as in many 
other Buddhist images at Fondukistan the drapery is reduced to surface inci- 
sions, a technique that extends to many Central Asian Buddhist sites. 


151 FEMALE FIGURE. Clay, traces of polychromy. From Fondukistan. h. 
33.5 cm. 


152 pEVATA, jewelled with scarf around chest. Clay, traces of polychromy. 87 
From Fondukistan (Niche A). h.35 cm. 

MDAFA, VIII, Fig. 155- | 

This fragment is from Niche A, one of a number of statues fixed to the wall 

with wooden dowels. It is impossible to establish the identity of these figures; 

they are either apsaras (heavenly nymphs) or saktis, the consorts or female 

energies of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas in esoteric Buddhism. The extraordinary 

canon of proportion in this figure, with its large bust and tiny waist, is a 

mannered exaggeration of the Indian ideal. The face with the small mouth 

and arching eyebrows reveals another local refinement of the Gupta type. 


153 SEATED BODHISATTVA. Painted clay. From Fondukistan (Niche 

D). h. 70-5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 65.9.5. 

MDAFA, VIII, Fig. 175. 

This figure of a Bodhisattva, seated in the pose of royal ease(lalitasana), is a 
splendid example of the refined and sensuous elegance of the Fondukistan 
style. The extraordinary intricacy of the jewelled ornaments, all modelled with 
great naturalism, parallels the Baroque jewellery of the divine and royal 
personages in the late Gupta paintings at Ajanta. Also to be noted is the 
exquisitely tender modelling of the hands and feet. The facial mask is again a 
derivative of the Gupta canon. The combination of soft sensuality and an 
expression of infinite hauteur, a sort of world-weary grace, is characteristic of 
the mannerist art of Fondukistan, which may be thought of as a union of the 
classical realistic qualities of Gandhara and the rich, sensuous warmth of the 
Indian tradition. The polychromatic decoration is particularly beautiful ; 
powder blue and white for the drapery ; golden yellow for the metal orna- 
ments. The locks are blue and the flesh a reddish brown. 


154 BUDDHA SEATED ON LOTUs. Clay, traces of polychromy. From Fon- 
dukistan. h. 65 cm. Kabul Museum No. 65.9.1. 

The Buddha with the hands in the Dharmacakra mudra or Teaching Gesture 
is probably a representation of the cosmic Buddha Vairocana or a portrayal 
of Sakyamuni’s First Preaching or Turning of the Wheel of the Law at 
Sarnath. In view of the Mahayanist character of the art of Fondukistan, the 
first identification seems more plausible. The flesh parts, as usual at Fonduki- 
stan, are tinted a tawny sienna red; the hair, blue; and the robe, mango-red. 


155 HEAD oF BUDDHA. Clay with traces of gold leaf and polychromy. From 
Fondukistan. h. 21:5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 65.9.8. 


156 FEMALE FIGURE, rising from drapery at hips. Clay with traces of poly- 
chromy. From Fondukistan. h.51 cm. 
MDAFA, VIII, Fig. 180. 


157 pEVATA. Clay, traces of polychromy, eyes outlined in black. From 
Fondukistan (Niche A). h.28 cm. Kabul Museum No.61.9.1. 

MDAFA, VIII, Fig.154; API, Tav.tvu, 149 (colour). AAA, 186; AS, 93. 
The mannered elegance and svelte preciosity of this figure of a Devata relate 
its style to post-Gupta sculpture in India, although actually the refinement 
and aristocracy of this and related Fondukistan images surpasses anything 
found in the art of the seventh century and later in Bengal and Orissa. When 
it was first discovered the statue bore traces of an all-over polychromatic 
decoration with a pale flesh tint over a red ground, traces of blue on the 
dhoti, and black for the outlines of eyes and eyebrows. All have faded except 
the red underpainting. 
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158 BEARDED HEAD. Clay, traces of polychromy. From Fondukistan 

(Niche K). h.16 cm, Kabul Museum No. 61.9.3. 
MDAFA, VIII, Figs 183-4; API, Tav.Lvul, 150; AAA, 189; AS, 95. | 
This head of a barbarian type is immediately suggestive of similar bearded | 
types of Hadda, although, as usual at Fondukistan, the modelling is even more 

fluid and pictorial in character. 


159 NAGA KING, emerging from tank. Clay, traces of polychromy. h. 40 cm. 

Kabul Museum No. 65.9.4. 

MDAFA, VIII, Fig. 182. 

This fragment is similar to a complete group of the same type showing a naga } 
king and queen upholding the stalk of a lotus which rose to uphold the lotus 

throne of the Buddha in the scene of the Great Miracle as in a relief in the 

vestibule of the chaitya at Karli. (Cf. Rowland, Art and Architecture of India, 

Pl. 88B.) 


160 MOTHER OF JYOTISHKA, lying in front ofa screen of flames. Clay. 

From Fondukistan. h.36 cm. Kabul Museum No. 65.9.6. 

MDAFA, VIII, Fig. 167. 

This relief represents the mother of the child Jyotishka who was rescued from _ 
the flames by a miraculous Caesarean operation performed by the Buddha. 

The subject is occasionally found in Gandhara sculpture. (Cf. Foucher, 

AGBG, I, Fig. 260). An image of the child was originally placed in an opening 

visible in the abdomen of the recumbent figure. 


161 HAND. Clay. From Fondukistan. h.11 cm. 


162 pEMON- MASK. Clay. From Fondukistan. diam. 19 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 61.9.2. 

MDAFA, VIII, Fig. 162; API, Tav.tvm, 151; AAA, 188, AS, 94. 

This fragment in clay relief and its surrounding foliate ornament resembles the 
moulded relief decorations of Caves I, II and XI at Bamiyan. The apotropaic 
mask may perhaps be recognized as a prototype of the Kirtimukha of later 
Indian and Southeast Asian Architectural sculpture. 


163 HEAD OF A BOY WITH CONICAL HAT. Clay. From Fondukistan. h.11 
cm. Kabul Museum No. 61.9.4. 

MDAFA, VIII, Fig. 186; APJ, Tav.tvm, 151; AAA, Igo. 

The head of this lad with his heavy lids and thick lips suggests the appearance 
of the Tajik and Hazara shepherd boys encountered in the Ghorband and 
Bamiyan valleys today. 


164 Torso. Deva with ornaments. Clay, traces of polychromy. From Fon- 
dukistan. h.29 cm. Kabul Museum No. 61.9.6. 
MDAFA, VIII, Fig.154; AAA, 190; AS, 96. 


165 sURYA AND ATTENDANTS. Marble. From Khair Khaneh. h.32 cm. 

Kabul Museum No. 63.21.1. 

MDAFA, VII, Pls xtv-xv1; AAA, 176; AS, 86. 

This representation of Siirya and his chariot has many parallels in Indian art, 
including a relief on the railing at Bodh Gaya (Rowland, Art and Architecture of 

India, Pl. 19a). The attendants Danda and Pingala are, like Sirya, dressed in 
Sasanian costume. They may be ultimately derived from the attendants of 
Palmyrene gods and the Dioscuri of Greek mythology. 


166 HEAD OF SIvA. Marble. From Gardez. h.25:5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 89 
64.25.1. 

Schlumberger, ‘Le Marbre Scoretti’, Arts Astatoques, II, 1955, p-17, Fig.2; As, 

89. 

This mask of a divinity may be recognized as a representation of Siva by the 

lunar crescent on the crown. The conception of the face in smoothly rounded 

abstract planes is more suggestive of the ideal of Gupta sculpture than of the 

semi-classical ideal of Gandhara. There is the possibility that this as well as 

the other examples of marble carving from the Kabul region are related to the 

art of Kashmir of the seventh century. 


167 BASE, with feet of a statue and donor. Marble. From Khair Khaneh. 
width at base 37 cm. 

MDAFA, VII, Pls x1—xu. 

This base with its exquisitely carved feet must originally have supported a cult 
image of either a Hindu or Mithraic divinity. The remaining figure of a donor 
is again Sasanian in type and dress. The appearance of these non-Buddhist 
deities at Khair Khaneh reminds us of the syncretic pantheon of deities that 
appears on Kushan coins. 


168 Lion. Marble. Decorated on reverse similarly to No. 170. Ghaznavid, 
eleventh to twelfth century A.D. h.37 cm. Kabul Museum No. 64.2.1. AS, 98. 


169 HUNTING SCENE. Marble carved on two sides. Ghaznavid eleventh to 
twelfth century A.D. h. 43-5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 64.2.2. 

Encyclopaedia, V1, Pl. 166; EW, 10, 1-2, Fig. 43,453.99. 

Side A. The relief represents a mounted horseman with a large halo around his 
head. He is being attacked by a lion from behind, which he strikes with his 
sword. The fragmentary form of an antelope and floral designs may be seen 

in front of the equestrian figure. This whole design is a direct repetition of a 
motif favoured in Sasanian rock-carving and silverware. (Cf. Ghirshman, 

Figs 248, 250.) 


170 EPIGRAPHICAL NAKSHI. Reverse of above. 

EW, 10, 1-2, Fig.5; AS, 99. 

Side B. The principal decoration of this side of the marble panel consists of a 
conventionalized plant motif, and below, a frieze of running animals recalling 
the naturalistic beasts of Sasanian reliefs of royal hunts. Above 1s a Nakshi 
inscription reading, ‘sufficiency, perfection, beauty, elevation’ (Aifaya wa 
kamal wa gamal wa galal). 


171 FIGURES AND FLOWERS. Marble, two-sided bas relief. Ghaznavid 
eleventh to twelfth century A.D. h.43°5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.2.3.B. 
Encyclopaedia, V1, P1. 166; EW, 10, 1-2, Fig.2. 

Side A. The relief represents a squat, mannikin-like figure with a round face 
of a distinctly Mongolian type. The personage is represented in the position 
of respectful attention with the arms folded and the hands resting on the fore- 
arms. To the left is a completely stylized rose bush. 


172 DANCERS. Reverse of above. Kabul Museum No. 58.2.3.A. 
Encyclopaedia, V1, P|. 166; EW, 10, 1-2, Fig.3. 

Side B. It seems possible that all of the figural subjects in the Ghaznavid 
reliefs are translations into stone of a now lost style of miniature painting. 


173 BOWL. Brass, engraved with zodiacal signs and a sphinx in centre 
medallion. Ghaznavid from Shahr-i-Gholghola. diam. 23:8 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 58.2.61. 

AAA, 194; AS, 103. 

This object is most likely an import from Khorasan of the thirteenth century. 


174 eEweER. Bronze with traces of red lacquer. From Maimana, twelfth century © 
A.D. h.24 cm. 

This was found in 1953 together with thirty-one metal objects at Maimana, a 
flourishing city in north-western Afghanistan before the Mongolian invasion ; 
probably from Khorasan and datable in the early twelfth century. 


175 ewer. Bronze. Ghaznavid. h.29:2 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.2.21. 
Perhaps Persian as early as the eighth or ninth century. 


176 EWER. Bronze. Ghaznavid. h.29:5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.2.22. 
The pitchers of this type appear to be descended from metal ewers of similar 
shape of the Sasanian period in Iran; they are parallels for the imitations of 
these same Persian ewers in China of the T’ang period (a.p.618—g06). (Cf. 
Ryoichi Mori, Shirukurddo to Shéson, Nihon no Bijutsu, No.6, Pl. 15-17.) 


177 FLUTED EWER. Bronze repoussé and engraved. Late Ghaznavid. h.26°5 
cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.2.16. 
API, No. 156, Tav. Lx. 


178 DETAIL OF TOP OF ABOVE, 

API, No. 156, Tav. Lx. . 

This bronze jug is decorated on its fluted surfaces with an incised and repoussé 
decoration the shape of cartouches‘and medallions, containing stylized repre- 
sentations of birds and Cufic inscriptions. This type of vessel is related to late 
twelfth-century examples from Khorasan. 


179 BOWL. Bronze with tear-drop design, repoussé and engraved. Ghaznavid. 
Top outer diam.17°5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.2.63. 


180 MORTAR AND PESTLE. Bronze, embossed and engraved, tear-drop 
design. Ghaznavid. h.of mortar 12 cm. 1. of pestle 20-5 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 58.2.42. 


181 VASE OR EWER. Bronze tear-drop design, repoussé. Ghaznavid. h.14°5 
cm. Kabul Museum No.5 8.2.29. 


182 EWER. Bronze with medallions, engraved and repoussé. Ghaznavid. 
h.17-2 cm. Kabul Museum No.58.2.26. 


183 EWER. Brass repoussé and engraved. Decorated with lion on neck, 
inscriptions and sphinx in medallion. Ghaznavid. h.31 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 58.2.18. 


184 spHINx. Engraved detail of above. 

API, No. 157. 

The essential form of this ewer goes back to Sasanian prototypes. ‘The principal 
decoration consists of an incised design of a sphinx enframed in stylized floral 
motifs. This type of vessel is believed to have been made in eastern Iran in the 
twelfth century. (Cf. Annali, 119, Fig.14.) Many similar examples of this and 


the ewers illustrated in 174 and 175 are known in both metal and terra cotta gI 
examples, Both the shape and the use of plastic elements in the decoration of 

the neck and spout come from Khorasan and are to be dated in the twelfth 

century. Similar specimens have been found at Kandahar and Maimana. 

185 BowL. Fine greenish-sepia lustre glaze on white. About half inch very 
- pale green outer border. Ghaznavid. diam. 21-7 cm. Kabul Museum No. 
63.2.1. 

AAA, 192. 


186 sIDE VIEW OF ABOVE. 

API, No. 177, Tav.Lx; AAA, 192; AS, 101. 

This large bowl is painted in a brownish-sepia gilded lustre on a pale greenish 
enamel ground. The interior of this beautiful vessel is completely filled by a 
large pictorial composition representing the entrance of a noble personage and 
his suite into a palace compound. The lord is accompanied by lancers and a 
dog, while four veiled ladies and two richly dressed gentlemen look down from 
the walls of the palace. The outer circumference is decorated with an orna- 
ment composed of meaningless Cufic characters. The design would appear to 
be a reflection of a now lost school of Seljuk illumination. The technique in 
painting in metallic pigments on the already glazed vessel is a method 
believed to have been developed in Mesopotamia and Egypt as early as the 
ninth century, from where it spread to Rayy and Kashan in Iran. It is thought 
that this type of ware, perhaps made in Rayy in the early thirteenth century, 
was imported to Ghazni at this moment when large parts of Iran were under 
Ghaznavid rule. (Cf.Scerrato, East and West, 1959, PP-42 ff.) 


187 BOWL. Fine green-brown lustre glaze on white, Glaze on outside of bowl 
has brown-purple sheen. Ghaznavid. diam. 19°3.cm. Kabul Museum No. 63.2.2. 
AAA, 193; AS, 102. 3 


188 sIDE VIEW OF ABOVE. 

AAA, 193. 

The type of decoration of this vessel is related to the ceramic wares of Gurgan 
and Kashan. The bowl may be dated in the early thirteenth century. (Cf. 
API, pp. 166-7, No. 178.) 


189 FRAGMENT. Coarse ceramic dish, glazed, pale-yellow ground with green 
and brown spots. Ghaznavid. h. 13:5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.2.199. 


190 BowL. Coarse ceramic bowl, glazed, yellowish-cream ground with green 
design and brown Cufic inscription. From Shahr-i-Gholghola. diam. 17°5 cm. 
Kabul Museum No. 58.4.324. 

Fragments of this ware are found in quantity at this site and must antedate the 
destruction of the city by Genghis Khan in 1222. The ware is patterned on 
Eastern Iranian ceramics of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


191 Bowt. Fine ceramic bowl, glazed terracotta, black and brown on 
cream, ornamented with large bird. From Lashkari Bazaar. Ghaznavid. 
diam. 26:5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 63.6.3. 

MDAFA, XVIII, 331. | 


192 BowL. Shallow terracotta bowl with botanic decoration, glazed white 
on black ground. From Lashkari Bazaar. Ghaznavid. diam. 34 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. LB713. 

MDAFA, XVIII, 384. 


193 rwo juGs. Unglazed earthenware, white. Wider jug has moulded geo- 
metric design. From Lashkari Bazaar. Ghaznavid. Wider jug: h.17°7 cm. 
Kabul Museum No. LB1611. Slim jug: h.17°5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 


LB1353. | | 
MDAFA, XVIII, 35, 45; AAA, 191- 


194 BOWL. Bronze, repoussé and engraved, decorated with birds, dancers 
and griffons. Northern School, twelfth century A.D. h.12 cm. Kabul Museum 
No. 52.8.64. : 


195 stirRUP. Bronze with traces of red paint. Ghaznavid. h.14 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 58.2.84. 


196 AS ABOVE. 

Annali, 124, Fig. 19. 

This type of box-stirrup with the decoration of bosses and a string-like orna- 
ment is known in other examples of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Another 
typical feature is the animal protome at the top of the arch. 


197 BRACELET. Bronze, animal-head terminals. From Badakshahn. Inner 
horizontal diam. 12 cm. 


198 EweER. Bronze encrusted with copper and engraved. Ghaznavid. h.24°2 
cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.2.20. | 


199 o1L-LAmp. Bronze, engraved and repoussé. Ghaznavid. h.6-5 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 58.2.37.- 


200 x1p. Bronze with silver inlay. Ghaznavid. Inside diam.g cm. 
201 OUTSIDE OF ABOVE. 


202 LION HANDLE. Detail. Bronze. Islamic eighth or ninth century A.D. h.5°8 
cm. Kabul Museum No. 53.2.89. 


203 COMPLETE FIGURE OF ABOVE. 1.14.cm. 
204 cock. Bronze, cast. Ghaznavid. h.6-5 cm. Kabul Museum No. 58.2.88. 


205 CANDLESTICK BASE. Bronze, cast and engraved with inscriptions and 
medallions and four animals in relief. Ghaznavid. diam. 30°5 cm. Kabul 
Museum No. 58.2.83. 

API, No. 164, Tav.txm; AS, 107. 

This beautiful candlestick consists of two stepped circular bases surmounted 
by a drum pierced by twelve arched openings. These elements are surmounted 
by a low cupola, from which rises a circular stem for the support of the 

candle. Both the bases and the hemispherical element are covered with ela- 
borate engraved designs of foliate and animal forms, and on the dome of the 
stand are four medallions containing representations of riders. This object 
apparently was used as a combined candlebase and incense-burner. Parallels 
for this type of candlestand exist in ceramics, and it has been conj ectured that 
the object was made in Ghazni in the twelfth century under strong Iranian and 
Mesopotamian influences. A similar bronze in the Ferenc Hohb Museum, 
Budapest, is assigned to Eastern Iran or Khorasan (see Laszlé Ferenczy, ‘A 


Saljuk Bronze from Iran’, Annuaire des musée des arts et du musée d’ Extréme 


Orient Ferenc Hohb, VIII, 1965, pp. 131-44). 


206 STANDING MALE FIGURE. Wooden grave effigy with eyes inset with 93 
cowries. From Nuristan.h.197 cm. 


207 DETAIL OF ABOVE. 


208 PEMALE FIGURE, with horned head-dress. Wooden grave effigy. From 
Nuristan. h. 189 cm. | 
209 MALE FI GUR z, with turban. Wooden grave effigy. From Nuristan. h. 164 
cm. | 
210 MALE FIGURE, seated on antelope. Wooden grave effigy. From Nuristan. 
° h. 76 cm. 
211 peTatt of figure similar to above. Wooden grave effigy. From Nuristan. 
212 MOUNTED WARRIOR. Wooden grave effigy, traces of polychromy. From 


Nuristan. h.217 cm. 
J. Hackin, Asiatic Mythology, Fig. 2. 


213 DETAIL OF ABOVE. 


214 FINIAL OF POST. Carved wood, two male figures embracing. From 
Nuristan. h.of figures 57 cm. 
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